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The ‘Reviewing .Stand 


Two hundred years ago this autumn a boy was born in what is now the 
lower part of Fauquier County. In the course of his long and active life John 
Marshall served his state and nation as soldier, legislator, and diplomat. He is 
best remembered and most honored, however, as the fourth Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. On its bench he served thirty-five years. 

A man of essentially simple tastes, he maintained his associations in Virginia 
even after his elevation to the federal bench. He was both respected and loved 


in his native county of Fauquier and 
in his adopted city of Richmond. His 
connections with those places are em- 
phasized in the three articles dealing 
with John Marshall in this issue. An 
engraving on this page shows, as it 
appeared in 1861, the house in the 
state capital where he spent most of 
his adult life. The other engraving on 
this page depicts the fraternal-minded 
dignitary in his Masonic regalia. 
The home of another distinguished 
Virginia jurist is pictured on our cen- 
terspread, pages 24-25. St. George 
Tucker of Bermuda and Williamsburg 
differed from Marshall in politics and 


in many other ways, but the two men were alike in their devotion to their 
homes and families and in their love of simple comforts. “Fort St. George,” 
Tucker’s attractive frame dwelling adjacent to Williamsburg’s Palace Green, 
was as welcome a haven to him as the brick house in Richmond’s “Court End” 
was to the Chief Justice of the United States. 

Represented in the lower center of our front cover is a building that, in 
earlier days than Tucker’s and Marshall's, served as a “home away from home” 
to many Virginians. “The Sign of Edinburgh Castle” was not the most elegant 


tavern in colonial Williamsburg, and 
it catered to a different clientele than 
the fashionable Raleigh. Like that es- 
tablishment, however, it existed to 
supply food, drink, and lodging to 
those who came to the capital during 
“publick times.” This frame hostelry, 
now reconstructed and privately oc- 
cupied, stands on Duke of Gloucester 
Street several hundred yards away 
from “Fort St. George.” It reminds us 
of one aspect of life in a community 
that was a “seat of empire.” 

A structure dedicated to an entirely 
different purpose appears on the back 
cover of this issue. Across the placid 
waters of Diascund Creek in the 


foreground can be seen the simple but graceful spire of Liberty Baptist Church 
in New Kent County. This house of worship is the third that has stood at that 
location since the congregation was organized in 1830. 
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They Strove 
To Please 


WILLIAMSBURG, eh. 12, 1767 
take this OPPORTUNITY 


I of informing the Gentlemen, who ufed to 
sty n public times that their rooms 


I thal #till carry 
on my bufinefs; and hope to have it im my power 


RAIG, Tailor. 


The Market Square (below) and the Brick 

House (left) were only two of the many taverns 

in Williamsburg. Tailor Craig of the above 

advertisement was for a time the proprietor 
of the Market Square Tavern. 


OOD entertainment!” 


“Kind treatment and good 
accommodations!” 

“Good stableage and pasturage!” 
“The best of liquors!” 

“Genteel lodgings, and good 


entertainment!” 


Such were the slogans with which 
the proprietors of Williamsburg inns and 
ordinaries sought to lure other colonial 
Virginians to their doors. Their discreet- 
ly-worded advertisements in the Virginia 
Gazette were directed primarily to those 
readers living outside the capital. For 
when the General Assembly was in ses- 
sion or when the General Court was 
meeting, folk from every part of the 
colony crowded into the small Tidewater 
town. Its population was swelled; its ac- 
commodations were strained to the limit. 

Some visitors, of course, were able to 
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Subjected to strict legal regulation and beset 
by keen competition, the tavern keepers of 
Williamsburg offered a variety of services to 
attract customers. 


stay with friends or relatives in or near Williamsburg. 
Such opportunities were limited, however, since the 
total number of houses in the community seldom much 
exceeded 200. There were simply not enough bedrooms 
in private homes to accommodate all who came to town 
during “Publick Times.” Many visitors were forced 
to depend on professional hosts in the capital for 
lodgings and “entertainment.” 

To the eighteenth-century wayfarer that last term 
meant something quite different from what it connotes 
to the modern tourist. In our time the word suggests 
guided recreations and synthetic amusements. Its 
meaning for colonial Virginians included all food and 
drink furnished to a guest, paying or otherwise. Every 
person who engaged in the business of “publick-house 
keeping” was required to supply both meals and liquors 
at reasonable rates. He was also expected to provide 
lodging for the traveler and his family, stables and 
fodder or pasturage for his horses, and accommodations 
for his servants. 

The more enterprising hosts offered still other serv- 
ices in their efforts to attract customers and thus to 
maintain themselves in a crowded and highly com- 
petitive business. One tavern keeper, for example, let 
it be known that he had “a good travelling chair, with 
top in case of rain, for hire.” Others made it a practice 
to reserve rooms from year to year for their regular cus- 
tomers. Still others sold tickets to the Williamsburg 
theater. 

Cultural and educational events sometimes took 
place in the capital's public houses. Mrs. Jane Vobe 
allowed a room in her King’s Arms Tavern to be used 
in 1773 for an exhibit of portraits and other paintings 
by Matthew Pratt, a native of Philadelphia and pupil 
of Benjamin West. Gabriel Maupin, proprietor of an 
establishment on the Market Square, provided similar 
facilities early in 1775 for “a moral, curious, and enter- 
taining lecture on electricity.” And in 1767 the Great 
Room of the celebrated Raleigh Tavern was given over 
to a discussion of phrenology, the then-popular “sci- 
ence” that attempted to estimate one’s mental powers 
in accordance with the shape of his skull. Those who 
attended such events probably were encouraged to re- 
fresh themselves—at a profit to their host. 
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The “noted and well accustomed” Raleigh was 
a scene of revolutionary activity. 


Private groups often met in one of the various tav- 
erns. The Masonic lodge of Williamsburg assembled at 
Gabriel Maupin’s hostelry. The Raleigh was used by 
a variety of organizations. Among these were the Ohio 
Company, composed of men interested in western 
lands; the Cape Company, an association of local mer- 
chants; and the Phi Beta Kappa Society, founded in 
1776 at the College of William and Mary. This tavern 
was also the center of significant political activity, and 
patriot leaders assembled there on different occasions 
to plan the strategy that led to Virginia’s independence. 
Gayer and more festive events than these sometimes 
enlivened the atmosphere at the Raleigh, and its taste- 
fully decorated Apollo Room was the scene of many 
balls and parties during “Publick Times.” 

Such affairs were incidental, of course, to the main 
purpose of all such establishments. The provision of 
food, drink, and lodging for man and beast continued 
to be the principal concern of all who kept taverns, 
inns, and ordinaries, and food was far from being the 
least of these. 

The proprietors of some hostelries supplied only the 
plainest of fares, but others served the most succulent 
and tempting viands at their disposal. Guests of Jean 
Marot, a Huguenot who kept a highly fashionable 
ordinary in the capital early in the eighteenth century, 
might dine on roast goose one day and on fricassee of 
chicken the next. Henry Wetherburne, for many years 
the proprietor of the Raleigh, often served roast ven- 
ison to the gentlemen who patronized his celebrated 
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inn; calves’ heads, boiled and roasted turkeys, lamb, 
and Scotch collops appeared periodically on his table. 
Fish and oysters were often available, and many tav- 
erns were able to supply fresh fruits and vegetables 
from their own gardens. 

Good cooks were as important as good food. Christo- 
pher Ayscough, who “opened tavern” in 1768, counted 
greatly on the culinary skills his wife had acquired in 
the service of Lieutenant Governor Francis Fauquier. 
Despite this advantage, he did not succeed, and in two 
years he retired from “publick-house keeping.” 


Marot’s Tavern was fashionable in its day. 


Those who provided “entertainment” were expected 
to furnish their guests with strong drink as well as 
food and lodging. A bar was an essential fixture in 
every tavern, and no foresighted host went into the 
business without supplying himself with a wide varie- 
ty of distilled and fermented beverages. John Burdette’s 
ordinary was hardly one of the most pretentious hos- 
telries in Williamsburg, but that establishment, some- 
times known as the Sign of Edinburgh Castle, had a 
cellar stocked with “choice old Madeira wine, and old 
Barbados rum, ale, arrack, and several other sorts of 
liquors.” French claret, brandy, beer, and cider were 
also plentiful, and Jean Marot sometimes served a wine 
made from Virginia grapes that even William Byrd the 
Second pronounced “tolerable.” 

One drink that was particularly popular was a punch 
concocted chiefly of arrack (a derivative of East Indian 
rum), fruit juices, and sugar. These ingredients were 
mixed with unusual skill by Henry Wetherburne. Wil- 
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liam Randolph of “Tuckahoe” thought that a bowl of 
Wetherburne’s arrack punch was a fair, acceptable 
purchase price for the 200 acres of Piedmont land Ran- 
dolph sold to his friend Peter Jefferson in 1736. 

At times there were much “carousing and drinking” 
in Williamsburg taverns and a corresponding amount 
of noise and disorder. Not all of these disturbances 
were caused by reckless “young gentlemen” from the 
college or by rough farmers from the frontier. The 
elegant William Byrd the Second drank enough cider 
one October evening in 1709 to be made “very merry.” 
It made him think it good sport to wake 
up Colonel William Churchill, his eld- 
erly colleague of the Council. Similarly 
stimulated, Byrd repeated the same 
prank five nights later. 

Most proprietors sought to restrain 
their guests from indulging in such be- 
havior, but some taverns tended to be- 
come “tippling houses” and nothing 
more. To correct and prevent this and 
other abuses, laws “for the regulating 
of ordinaries” were passed from time to 
time by the General Assembly. In most 
parts of the colony these were enforced 
by the county courts. Williamsburg, 
which lay partly in James City County 
and partly in York, was under the juris- 
diction of the governing bodies of the 
two counties until 1723. In that year, 
however, the newly-established court of 
hustings for the town was given power to control all 
inns and public houses within the corporate limits. 

Anyone who wished to operate an establishment 
where liquors were to be retailed had to secure a license 
from the appropriate authorities. Nor was this permit 
issued until the members of the local court had satisfied 
themselves that the petitioner was equipped to provide 
“convenient lodgings and diet for travellers, and pas- 
turage, fodder, provender, and stableage for their 
horses,” as well as wine, ale, rum, and arrack punch. 
This license was good for only a year. Although it was 
renewable to any host who satisfied the legal require- 
ments, it was also subject to immediate withdrawal if 
certain obligations were violated. 

Nor did regulation stop there. The Williamsburg 
court of hustings, like the county tribunals, was vested 
with price-fixing powers. It decided annually the max- 
imum rates that could be charged for liquors, meals, 


lodgings, and fodder or pasturage by every tavern 
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under its jurisdiction. Each proprietor had to post a list 
of the current price ceilings in “the public entertaining 
room” of his establishment, and any one who charged 
more was subject to a fine. There was no attempt, 
however, to fix a minimum rate for anything. 

Another regulation put a monetary limit on the 
amount of liquor that could be sold on credit to any 
individual customer. Only those who were “visibly 
masters of two servants, or visibly worth fifty pounds 
sterling,” could order all they wanted without paying 
cash. Williamsburg hosts escaped the full force of this 
restriction, for the laws made an exception in favor of 
those who supplied the legislators with food, drink, and 
lodging in “Publick Times.” This meant that tavern 
proprietors in the capital could give unlimited credit 
“to any person whatsoever, in the time of the general 
court, or during the sitting of a general assembly.” 

Those who kept public houses in Williamsburg, like 
their colleagues in other parts of Virginia, were for- 
bidden to allow gambling in their establishments. This 
prohibition, extended in 1740 to include “any game 
of cards or dice (except backgammon),” does not seem 
to have been rigidly enforced. “Professed gamesters” 
like William Byrd the Third and Sir Peyton Skipwith, 
so a French visitor of 1765 discovered, regularly pa- 
tronized Mrs. Jane Vobe’s stylish establishment, and 
dice games there sometimes lasted all night. Other hosts 
seem to have been equally tolerant of an activity that 
was popular among Virginians of all ranks, although 
every one who displayed such laxity was technically 
tisking the loss of his license. 

The rigors of the law, such as they were, may have 
terminated some efforts at “publick-house keeping,” 
but business failures seem to have been responsible 
for the collapse of many others. Competition was al- 
most always keen in the colonial capital. Only during 
“Publick Times” was there enough business to assure 
every proprietor of patronage. 

As early as 1702, when the community was only 
three years old, there were already eight inns in Wil- 
liamsburg. By 1772 there were at least ten taverns in 
the town, although the permanent population was then 
considerably less than 2,000. With the field so over- 
crowded, it was not surprising that sales of inns were 
frequent and that many efforts to “open tavern” were 
short-lived. 

Even the much-praised Raleigh changed hands at 
least six times between 1742 and the beginning of the 
Revolution. The name of Josiah Chowning, to take 
another example, is perpetuated by one of the restored 
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buildings in modern Williamsburg, but he kept his 
tavern on Duke of Gloucester Street for only sixteen 
months. 

Some proprietors sought to protect themselves by 
pursuing other occupations during slack seasons when 
few visitors were in town. One of these was Gabriel 
Maupin, who maintained his “saddlery and harness 
business” after he “opened tavern” on the Market 
Square in 1771. This enterprising host apparently 
succeeded, and he was still in operation four years 
later. 

Others who seem to have prospered were Jean 
Marot, Mrs. Vobe, Richard Charlton, and Mrs. Chris- 
tiana Campbell. (Both of the latter two were patron- 
ized by George Washington when that dignitary was 
a burgess from Fairfax County.) The good fortune 
of some encouraged others, and there seemed never to 
be a dearth of optimistic newcomers, each of them con- 
fident that he could furnish “good entertainment” and 
that “gentlemen” would favor him “with their com- 
pany.” Although many failed, the hopeful tavern 
keepers of Williamsburg helped to make that village 
a livelier and more jovial place for men who were 
forced by official business to visit the capital of His 
Majesty’s colony of Virginia. 7 4 4 


Many taverns had a club-like atmosphere. 
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I. THE HOT SUMMER of 1798 he 
came back to Richmond and was 
greeted by an enthusiastic group of 
his fellow citizens. The tall, gaunt at- 
torney had been absent for more than 
a year, and he was glad to be home. 

John Marshall had been in Paris, 
a community as different from the 
Virginia capital as could then be 


Whenever he was able to do 
so, Chief Justice Marshall 
went back to his house in 
Richmond. That comfortable 
residence on Shockoe Hill is 
shown here as it looked 


toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Bench, Bar, and 
Barbecue Club 


Chief Justice John Marshall of the United 
States Supreme Court retained the re- 
publican simplicity of habits and 
manners he had practiced as 


a Virginia lawyer. 


found. He had gone there as a mem- 
ber of the diplomatic mission ap- 
pointed the year before by President 
John Adams. During his stay abroad 
he had discovered that the rulers of 
the French Republic, while “borrow- 
ing the garb and usurping the name of 
freedom,” seemed bent on aggression. 
All attempts to negotiate with the 
representatives of that bellicose na- 
tion had failed, and Marshall had 
returned to America convinced of the 
need for greater domestic unity and 
stronger defensive forces. 

Of these things he spoke to the 
Richmonders who welcomed him 
back. But he also described the “emo- 
tions of joy” and the “sentiments of 
affection and gratitude” he felt on the 
occasion of his homecoming. His dec- 
larations of local loyalty, although 
dictated by custom, seem to have been 
as sincerely meant as they were cor- 
dially received. By 1798 John Mar- 
shall felt thoroughly at home in 
Richmond, even though it was not 
his native city. 

He had been born September 24, 
1755, in that part of Prince William 
County that became Fauquier four 
years later. He had grown to manhood 
in the Piedmont, acquiring a “robust 
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and vigorous constitution” and a love 
for “hardy athletic exercise.” After his 
service in the Continental army was 
completed, he returned to Fauquier 
for a brief period, but he moved to 
Richmond by the time of his marriage 
in 1783, and he had lived in the cap- 
ital ever since. 

There Marshall’s law practice had 
flourished. Promptly he had become 
one of the most prominent and suc- 
cessful members of the local bar. His 
circle of friends and acquaintances 
had steadily widened, and he had be- 
come important in politics. In 1788 
he was elected to the House of Dele- 
gates from Henrico County, and he 
subsequently had served five terms in 
that body as the representative of the 
city of Richmond. Marshall had also 
been a member of the convention that 
met in the capital in 1788 to consider 
the constitution recently drafted at 
Philadelphia. He had proved a force- 
ful advocate of “a more perfect union,” 
and he played a large part in securing 
Virginia’s ratification of the document 
he was destined to interpret so vig- 
orously from the federal bench. 

The successful young attorney and 
lawmaker had been active also in the 
social and civic life of his adopted 
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Two of John Marshall’s three homes in Fauquier County still stand: “The Hollow” (above left and 
below) near Markham, and “Oak Hill,” the older part of which is shown above. 


community. He was an ardent Mason, 
and he was prominent in the affairs 
of the Richmond lodge of that order. 
He also joined the Amicable Society, 
a group dedicated to “the benevolent 
project of relieving strangers and way- 
farers in distress.” 

Quite different was the Barbecue 
Club, founded in 1788 by a group of 
local business and professional men. 
This convivial society, of which Mar- 
shall was a charter member, met every 
other Saturday throughout the sum- 
mer at Buchanan’s Spring. At this 
popular resort, just outside the city on 
the northwest, they ate, drank, talked, 
and pitched quoits. This was Mar- 
shall’s favorite sport, and he played 
with boyish enthusiasm and consid- 
erable successs. 

The gregarious lawyer also enjoyed 
an occasional game of billiards, and he 
frequently attended both the race 
track and the theater. He was an 
omnivorous reader of poetry, novels, 
and history. His formal education had 
been limited, but he had assimilated 
a love of English literature from his 
father, surveyor Thomas Marshall. 

John Marshall seldom entertained 
in the comfortable brick home that 
he had built by 1792 in the “Court 


End” section of Richmond. His wife 
suffered from a nervous ailment that 
prevented her from leading an active 
social life. Occasionally, however, he 
would send her to the home of a rela- 
tive for the evening and hold one of 
his celebrated “lawyers’ dinners” for 
his friends and colleagues. These in- 
door equivalents of the Barbecue 
Club’s conclaves quite often went on 
until the early hours of the morning, 
as the host and his guests exchanged 
quips and jests and sang songs over 
Marshall’s most treasured Madeira. 
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For all of his professional and social 
eminence, he was not a man of partic- 
ularly prepossessing appearance. Nor 
had he improved noticeably in this 
respect since his arrival in Richmond. 
Awkward in his movements and negli- 
gent in his dress, the swarthy, black- 
haired attorney was “as far removed 
from the idolized graces of Lord Ches- 
terfeld as any other gentleman on 
earth.” There were, of course, critics 
like Marshall’s carping cousin, Thom- 
as Jefferson, who charged that his 
“lax lounging manners” were as- 
sumed in order to impress “the 
bulk of the people of Rich- 
mond.” These suspicions were 
not generally shared, and 
there is no evidence that they 
were justified. The tall lawyer 
was naturally “republican” in 
his manners and habits, even 
as he was thoroughly con- 
servative in his politics. 

Such was the John Marshall 
that Richmonders had come to 
know by the summer of 1798. No 
one suspected, of course, that with- 
in three years the forty-two-year-old 
attorney would be called to the highest 


judicial post in the nation. Yet the 
chain of events that was to result in 
his appointment began that same year. 


At the insistence of former Presi- 
dent George Washington, Marshall 
entered the Congressional campaign 
of 1798 as a Federalist. He presented 
himself as a candidate to the freehold- 
ers of the district that included 
Charles City, Hanover, Henrico, 
James City, and New Kent counties 
as well as the city of Richmond, and 
he was elected after a close and hard- 
fought contest. 

After serving through one session 
of the Sixth Congress, he joined the 
cabinet of President John Adams as 
Secretary of State. Then on January 
31, 1801, not quite five weeks before 
Thomas Jefferson entered the White 
House, John Marshall was appointed 
Chief Justice of the United States. 
For the next thirty-four years he was 
to preside over the Supreme Court, 
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writing the opinions and enunciating 
the doctrines that transformed that 
hitherto unimportant tribunal into a 
truly coequal branch of the federal 
government. In the process he built 
such a name for himself as a jurist 
that many people forgot that he had 


Marshall was seventy-five 
when this picture was made. 


ever been active in other capacities. 

To be sure, he did not take that 
lofty reputation too seriously. An am- 
bitious barrister of Philadelphia once 
sought to give a due measure of 
praise by declaring that Marshall had 
reached “the acme of judicial distinc- 
tion.” The chief justice pounced on 
the fulsome expression. “Let me tell 
you what that means, young man,” he 
interrupted. Then he went on to ex- 
plain that the phrase meant no more 
to him than “the ability to look a law- 
yer straight in the face for two hours” 
with closed ears. 

Such a man was not likely to detach 
himself from his old friends and neigh- 


bors. Throughout the time that he 
served on the federal bench Marshall 
maintained his residence in Rich- 
mond. He spent there all the time he 
could possibly spare. The annual terms 
of the Court were short, lasting no 
more than two months at the most 
Like the other justices, he was re- 
quired to spend a few additional weeks 
every year on circuit duty, for there 
was then no separately-constituted 
class of courts interposing between 
the district and the national levels. 
“In Marshall’s case this extra re- 
sponsibility meant that he had to 
make an annual judicial visit 
to Raleigh, North Carolina, 
but it also gave him a chance 
to visit his adopted city while 
on official business. 

Few of the cases that he 
heard at these times were 
long remembered, but one of 
them involved him in con- 

siderable controversy. This was 
the trial of Aaron Burr that was 
held in Richmond in 1807. The 
charge against the suave and hand- 
some New Yorker was treason, and 
the administration of Thomas Jefferson 
was prosecuting the onetime Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States with a vigor 
that, to many, smacked of persecution. 
The whole affair was so fraught with 
political and personal acrimonies that 
it would have been a miracle if Mar- 
shall had escaped involvement in these 
disputes. As it was, he did not. 
During the course of the trial the 
chief justice attended a dinner given 
by John Wickham, prominent mem- 
ber of the Richmond bar and one of 
Burr’s counsel, and discovered that 
the accused was also present. Instead 
of withdrawing, as the proprieties dic- 
tated, Marshall remained and enjoyed 
himself. His indiscretion was dictated 
by nothing more sinister, so it seems, 
than the fact that Wickham was one 
of his best friends, but the Jeffer- 
sonians made the most of the episode. 
The Republicans also criticized the 
rulings on evidence that the chief 
justice issued during the trial. For all 
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The portrait of the Chief Justice upon which t 


his engraving is based 


was painted about 1825 by John Wesley Jarvis. 


of his tendency to interpret the con- 
stitution broadly when it came to 
chartering a national bank or asserting 
federal power over interstate com- 
merce, Marshall showed that he could 
construe that document strictly when 
the life of an individual was at stake. 

Treason, so he reminded counsel 
and jurors, was defined in Article III, 
Section 3, as “levying war” against 
the United States and “adhering to 
their enemies.” No person was to be 
convicted of this crime except by the 
testimony of two witnesses to “the 
same overt act” or by confession in 
open court. When the government's 
lawyers protested that it would be all 
but impossible to establish a suspect’s 
guilt under these requirements, he re- 
buked them severely. “The difficulty 
of proving a fact,” he declared, “will 
not justify conviction without proof.” 

Burr was acquitted, and the chief 
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justice left Richmond for the Virginia 
mountains to rest from the long ordeal. 
The verdict led to noisy protests in 
other parts of the nation, but Mar- 
shall’s popularity in the Virginia capi- 
tal does not seem to have been dimin- 
ished by his participation in the trial. 
Nonetheless, it was probably fortunate 
for his later contentment that the 
experience was a unique one. 

As it was, he continued to enjoy 
the attractions of Richmond in much 
the fashion that he always had done. 
He maintained his membership in the 
Barbecue Club (sometimes called the 
Quoit Club), and he seldom missed 
a meeting. One warm day in 1826 he 
arrived at Buchanan’s Spring, carry- 
ing his coat over his arm and fanning 
himself with his hat. After pouring 
himself a tumbler of the club’s famed 
julep punch, the seventy-year-old chief 
justice began a game of quoits. As 


usual, he played with his favorite set 
of rough iron rings, pitching them 
with seeming awkwardness but with 
great accuracy. Soon the dry, hard 
voice, heard so often expounding the 
constitution from the bench, was 
raised in a penetrating cry of triumph. 

Such scenes always impressed visi- 
tors, particularly foreigners. One 
French nobleman went home con- 
vinced that he had seen “the real 
beauty of republicanism,” and he was 
not alone in his observations. Despite 
the extreme conservatism of Marshall's 
politics, he remained an essentially 
simple man in his dress, habits, and 
behavior. 

Accordingly, he continued to do 
most of the shopping for his house- 
hold, and early risers in Richmond 
could still see him “in the plain black 
suit (far from superfine) which he 
usually wore,” carrying his own basket 
from the market. A favorite tale about 
him involved “a would-be fashionable 
young man from the North” who 
recently had moved to the city. This 
haughty innocent once purchased a 
turkey and, being unwilling to carry 
his purchase home himself, hired a 
plainly-dressed bystander to attend to 
the matter for him. Not until the task 
was done (and the proffered payment 
refused) did the young dandy learn 
that “the polite old gentleman” was 
Chief Justice John Marshall. 

The venerable jurist also had his 
serious and devout side. Although not 
a communicant during his lifetime, he 
was “a sincere friend of religion and 
the Episcopal Church.” After the 
Monumental Church was completed 
in 1814, he was a regular attendant 
there. His pew, however, was too small 
for his lanky body, so Marshall often 
“let his legs stretch a little into the 
aisle” during services. 

For all of his attachment to the 
city, this son of Fauquier had not lost 
his love for the rural life. He main- 
tained a farm in Henrico County that 
was within walking distance of his 
Richmond house, and he spent much 
time there in “laborious relaxation.” 
In addition to his frequent visits to 
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this property, he tried to make a trip 
to his native county every summer. 

He usually rode there on horse- 
back, traveling alone. As he proceeded 
across the gentle levels of southern 
Fauquier toward the Blue Ridge, he 
passed near Licking Run, on whose 
banks had stood the house where he 
was born. His closest associations in 
the county, however, were thirty 
miles to the north of his birthplace, 
for his parents had moved to the 
“upper end” when he was still a 
small boy. Hurrying on, therefore, he 
passed through Warrenton, the county 
seat, and came to the town of Salem. 
There he was in that part of Fauquier 
that he knew best. 

Four miles beyond Salem was the 
one-and-a-half story frame house that 
his father had built in 1773. A few 
yards away was “Oak Hill,” the larger 
and more recent structure, two floors 
high, where the chief justice’s oldest 
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son, also named Thomas, lived. About 
six miles to the northwest, just outside 
the present village of Markham, was 
“The Hollow,” the simple, frame 
dwelling where the Marshalls had 
lived after they left Licking Run and 
until they completed their new home 
near Salem. 

In these surroundings the chief jus- 
tice visited his children and grand- 
children and renewed his associations 
with old friends. He worshiped at 
Coolspring Meeting House, kneeling 
in sincere humility between the rough, 
low benches. He also took an active 


This stone pyramid 
near the village of 
Midland stands close 
to the site of the birth- 
place of John Mar- 
shall. This monument 
is the second erected 
on the spot by law 
students of George 
Washington Universi- 
ty. The birth date is 
incorrect. 


part in the social life of the community 
and neglected no opportunity to par- 
take of rustic pleasures. _ 

While attending a barbecue in 
Fauquier, he discovered that “the 
proper implements of his sport were 
not to be had.” Unwilling to be de- 
prived of a game of quoits, he went 
searching along the banks of a nearby 
stream until he had collected as many 
flat stones “as he could carry between - 
his right arm and his chin.” These he 
threw to the ground before the other 
guests with a glad cry. “There! Here 
are enough quoits for us all!” One 
may presume that there were other 
scenes of this nature. 

Indeed, he enjoyed these visits to 
his native county so much that he once 
planned to retire and to spend his 
last years in the beautiful rolling coun- 
try he had known as a boy. But the 
ties that bound him to Richmond were 
too strong. Even after his wife died 
in 1831, he continued to live there. 

It was as a delegate from his 
adopted city that he participated in 
the constitutional convention that met 
in Richmond from October, 1829, un- 
til the following January. While he 
was not active in debate, his influence 
on the younger delegates was consid- 
erable, and he played an instrumental 
role in the major compromise even- 
tually reached by the contending fac- 
tions in that body. 

When John Marshall died at the 
age of seventy-nine, both Richmond 
and Fauquier did him honor. The 
street on which his house in the Vir- 
ginia capital stood was soon given his 
name, and the town of Salem in 
Fauquier Ccunty was renamed Mar- 
shall in 1881. His home in Richmond, 
now cared for by the Association for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiqui- 
ties, is filled with mementoes of his 
career. Two of the three dwellings 
C“Oak Hill” and “The Hollow”) he 
occupied in Fauquier still stand, and a 
stone monument marks the site of the 
now-vanished house on Licking Run 
where he was born. But there is no 
marker to guide the curious to the spot 
where Marshall pitched quoits. 7 4 4 
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Maria Ambler Marshall 


John Marshall fell in love at 
first sight, but Mary Ambler 
had already fallen in love 


with his romantic reputation. 
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Ma AMBLER was only fourteen when 
she set her cap for Captain John Marshall, a hero of 
Valley Forge and ten years her senior. In respect to age 
she was the equal of Shakespeare’s Juliet. But in con- 
trast to the brief life span of the “star-cross’d” lovers 
of Verona, the romance between Marshall and _ his 
wife endured three years of courtship and nearly forty- 
nine years of marriage. In “tenderness, exaltation, and 
constancy,” claimed biographer Albert J. Beveridge, 
it was “unsurpassed in the chronicle of historic affec- 
tions.” When did John and Mary meet? At Yorktown 
early in 1780. How? The circumstances require a bit 
of telling. Mary’s older sister, Eliza Ambler (Mrs. 
Edward) Carrington, found them memorable enough 
to relate many years afterward. 

The Revolutionary War and its effects brought 
changes into the lives of many Virginians. Jaquelin 
Ambler, Collector of Customs and Naval Officer of 
the York River before the war, was forced to move to 
smaller quarters in Yorktown. Mary’s father was the 
same Jaquelin Ambler, incidentally, who had been 
youthful Thomas Jefferson’s successful rival in win- 
ning the hand of fair Rebecca Burwell. His new and 
humbler home was next door to the residence of Thom- 
as Marshall, the commanding officer of Virginia’s gar- 


During winter 
evenings guests at 
John Marshall’s 
home may have 
sipped chocolate 
from cups like 
these that be- 
longed to his sis- 
ter. The mahogany 
pie-crust table and 
chairs with brass 
inlay furnished 
the Marshall home 
then as now. 
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rison there. When Ambler had to be out of town on 
business, he would leave his invalid wife and his three 
daughters under the protection of their neighbor. Nat- 
urally, the Ambler girls became acquainted with the 
reputation of Thomas Marshall’s “paragon” of a son, 
John, who was serving as an officer in the headquarters 
staff of General George Washington himself. 

It was John Marshall’s habit to write long, affec- 
tionate letters to his father. Fourteen younger Marshall 
boys and girls listened with enraptured interest to the 
father’s readings of these epistles from the older brother 
they idolized. The Ambler sisters began to share their 
neighbors’ eagerness for news from the absent captain. 
Some of the loving phrases in his letters must have 
winged their way into the impressionable heart of 
young Mary Ambler. Why else, despite the glamor of 
his rank and career, should she have conceived a fond- 
ness for a certain twenty-four-year-old soldier known 
to her only through hearsay and through letters not 
written to her? 

When word came that John Marshall expected to 
visit the other sixteen Marshalls not very long after 
the year 1780 began, the hearts of young women in 
Yorktown were set aflutter. They lost no time in plan- 
ning a ball, in order that they might exert their charms 
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Mary Willis Ambler 


upon such an eligible hero. Excited chatter preceded 
the dance. The two older Ambler sisters plotted and 
vied against each other for the privilege of being the 
first to be introduced to the newcomer. To their aston- 
ishment, the usually diffident Mary Ambler proclaimed 
confidently that they were giving themselves useless 
trouble. Although she had “not even been at dancing 
school,” she had “made up her mind” to go to a ball 
for the first time. More specifically, she “was resolved 
to set her cap” for John Marshall, her amazed sisters 
discovered, and to “eclipse us all.” 

When Captain Marshall arrived in Yorktown, his 
clothes hung loosely about his tall frame. It had been 
made lank by his sparse diet of “fire cake and water” 
at Valley Forge. The older girls were dismayed, but 
not Mary. In this, “as in every other instance of my 
life,” Eliza Ambler Carrington reminisced many years 
later, “my sister's superior discernment and solidity of 
character has made me feel my own insignificance. 
She with a glance divined his character and under- 
stood how to appreciate it, while I, expecting an Ado- 
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nis, lost all desire of becoming agreeable in his eyes 
when I beheld his awkward figure, unpolished man- 
ners, and total negligence of person.” Not until long 
after that dance in Yorktown did Eliza realize that 
under the slouch hat of the soldier “there beamed 
an eye that penetrated at one glance the inmost recesses 
of the human character; and beneath the slovenly garb 
there dwelt a heart complete with every virtue.” This 
was the soldier whose sturdy constitution and unyield- 
ing spirit had furnished such inspiration to his com- 
rades in their recent ordeal at Valley Forge that many 
of them commented upon it in their memoirs. This was 
the man whose sensitive nature responded at once to 
the flirtations of Mary Ambler, a teen-aged lass whose 
“delicacy of frame and feeling,” according to her sister, 
bafHled “all description.” His devotion began at their 
first meeting and continued the rest of his life. 

During his stay at Yorktown, John Marshall made 
friends with many people in the village, but there was 
no question where he wished most to be. As often as 
he could, he spent the spring afternoons with Mary 
Ambler and read to her his favorite passages from the 
poets. Eliza recalled that the “whole family became 
attached to him, and though there was then no cer- 
tainty of his becoming allied to us, we felt a love for 
him that can never cease; and how could it have been 
otherwise when there was no circumstance, however, 
trivial, in which we were concerned that was not his 
care?” “From the moment he loved my sister,” Eliza 
explained, “he became truly a brother to me (a blessing 
which before I had never known), and the reciprocal 
interest which we have each felt for the other has never 
known abatement.” 

Marshall realized that if he planned to marry soon, 
he must prepare himself for a career. He was encour- 
aged by his father to study law. After hearing about 
the new course in “Law and Police” being offered for 
the first time in the spring of 1780 at William and 
Mary College, he enrolled as a student under George 
Wythe, the first professor of law in the United States 
and the teacher of some of our nation’s most useful 
leaders. 

Evidence that Marshall’s thoughts wandered from 
his studies appears in his student notebook, which has 
scribbled about its margins the intoxicating rhythms 
of his sweetheart’s name in many variations, as if he 
were elaborating upon a favorite musical theme. One 
reads the words “Miss Maria Ambler,” “Miss M. Am- 
bler,” “Miss M. Ambler—J. Marshall,” “John Marshall, 
Miss Polly Am.,” “John, Maria,” “John Marshall, Miss 
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Maria,” “Molly Ambler,” and simply “Ambler.” His 
stay at the college was short—it lasted less than six 
weeks—and his studies were interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the Ambler family in Williamsburg. There 
they stopped for a brief interval on their way to Rich- 
mond, where Jaquelin Ambler, a member of the Coun- 
cil of State, was moving with the government in June, 
1780, and was later to fill the post of State Treasurer. 
While they were in Williamsburg, the Misses Ambler 
were entertained at a ball promoted by their admirers, 
especially John Marshall. The simplicity of the refresh- 
ments was offset by the brilliance of the company, 
distinguished for “Beauty and Elegance,” Eliza com- 
mented. Too smitten to make even a pretense of pur- 
suing his studies further, Marshall soon followed the 
Ambler family to Richmond, and for two weeks he 
played the role of father in Mr. Ambler’s absence. 

Eager to commence his professional career, John 
Marshall applied for a license to practice law. Governor 
Thomas Jefferson was one of those who signed it. Soon 
after Marshall’s return to his own Fauquier County, 
he was admitted to the bar on August 28, 1780. Al- 
though he waited for the troops that were to be raised 
for his command, they were never organized. An officer 
without men, he resigned from the army in 1781. 
Meanwhile, he took a precaution that has been at- 
tributed to his desire to maintain his health for his 
approaching marriage. He hiked all the way to Phil- 
adelphia to be inoculated for smallpox. 

The following year, 1782, John Marshall was elected 
to the House of Delegates from Fauquier County. That 
office took him to Richmond, where his heart already 
was in sentiment. When the legislature convened in 
October, he renewed his courtship begun two years 
before at Yorktown. An ardent and attentive lover he 
must have been, for to Mrs. Carrington he appeared 
to be always and under all circumstances “an enthu- 
siast in love.” In his later years he “looked with aston- 
ishment at the present race of lovers, so totally unlike 
what he had been himself.” In retrospect he was to 
telive the days of his courtship over and over again, 
and he enumerated its events with minute detail years 
later in order to recall its happy times to his beloved 
Polly. “I begin with the ball at York, and with the 
dinner on the fish at your house the next day: I then 
retrace my visit to York, our splendid assembly at the 
Palace in Williamsburg, my visit to Richmond where 
I acted Pa for a fortnight, my return the ensuing fall 
and the very welcome reception you gave me on your 
arrival from Dover, our little tiffs & makings up, my 
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feelings while Major Dick was courting you, my trip 
to the cottage, the lock of hair, my visit again to Rich- 
mond the ensuing fall, and al] the thousand indescrib- 
able but deeply affecting instances of your affection 
or coldness which constituted for a time the happiness 
or misery of my life and will always be recollected 
with a degree of interest which can never be lost while 
recollection remains.” 

Only two days after the beginning of the New Year, 
1783, the wedding took place. Since Richmond was 
without pretentious buildings, Mary accepted the offer 
of her wealthy cousin, John Ambler, to use his Han- 
over County home as the locale. The bride, seventeen 
years of age, wore a dress of white brocade, off-the- 
shoulder style, with shirred sleeves. An open panel in 
the front of the skirt revealed the underskirt, and a 
short train flared from the back. After he paid the par- 
son, the groom had exactly one guinea left in his pocket 
—an indication of the scarcity of coins in those days. 
“On the 3d of January, 1783, I was united by the 
holiest bonds to the woman I adored,” he wrote later. 
“From the moment of our union to that of our separa- 
tion, I never ceased to thank Heaven for this its best 
gift. Not a moment passed in which I did not consider 
her as a blessing from which the chief happiness of 
my life was derived. This never-dying sentiment, orig- 
inating in love, was cherished by a long and close ob- 
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A handsome gift 
from France for 
Mrs. Marshall was 
this beautiful sew- 
ing box fitted with 
delicate implements 
and trimmed in imi- 
tation gold. 


servation of as amiable and estimable qualities as ever 
adorned the female bosom. To a person which in youth 
was very attractive, to manners uncommonly pleasing, 
she added a fine understanding, and the sweetest tem- 
per which can accompany a just and modest sense of 
what was due to herself.” She “sweetened the choicest 
part” of his life, “rendered toil a pleasure,” shared all 
his emotions, and was “enthroned in the inmost re- 
cess” of his heart from that day forward. 

The young couple moved into their first home in 
Richmond, a two-room frame cottage, and John Mar- 
shall began his practice of law in the capital. The 
Negro and three horses given them as a wedding pres- 
ent by the groom’s father probably became part of the 
household. Six years later, after the young lawyer had 
become established in his practice, they built the hand- 
some brick house that has been restored as a shrine to 
the great Chief Justice. 

Their life together was beset by sore trials, but these 
seemed to bring out the finest qualities in husband 
and wife. The poor health, described as a “nervous 
affliction,” that began to trouble Polly Marshall not 
long after her marriage would have been enough to 
drive an average husband to distraction, but not John 
Marshall. If anything, his capacity for patience and 
tenderness grew with the passing of time and with the 
steady growth of his wife's debility. His consideration 
for her was revealed in many small ways. He carried 
her fragile form out to the carriage for occasional rides. 
While she enjoyed them, he donned a bandanna and 
both directed and led the servants in thorough house- 
cleanings. He read to her during the evenings they 
spent by their own fireside. He gave her a $15.00 bon- 
net. He slipped out of the house at night to drive away 
any noisy cow or dog that interrupted her rest. It was 
his habit to wear soft slippers in the house for her sake. 
While one of their children lay two days a-dying, he 
sent Polly to her mother’s. He advised her to keep com- 
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pany with cheerful people while she was away from 
home on a visit. 

Even today in Richmond, Marshall's chivalric atti- 
tude toward women is proverbial. “I have always be- 
lieved that national character as well as happiness 
depends more on the female part of society than is 
generally imagined,” the Chief Justice wrote late in 
life. “Present my compliments to Mrs. Story,” he wrote 
on another occasion to Joseph Story, his colleague, 
“and say for me that a lady receives the highest compli- 
ment her husband can pay her when he expresses an 
exalted opinion of the sex, because the world will be- 
lieve that it is formed on the model he sees at home.” 

One of Mary Ambler Marshall’s most marked char- 
acteristics was the Christian patience with which she 
bore her afflictions, which included days and nights 


that were almost constantly nerve-wracked and the 


Mary Willis Am- 
bler’s wedding dress 
of white brocade 
interests visitors to 
the John Marshall 
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The classical form of the interior woodwork 
in the Marshall house appears in fluted pilasters 
that flank a fireplace and in the hallway staircase. 


loss of four of her ten children. She herself died on 
Christmas Day, 1831. During the previous day she 
had tied around her husband’s neck a locket contain- 
ing some strands of her hair. He wore it throughout 
the remaining years of his life. 

On the first anniversary of Polly Marshall’s death 
Justice Joseph Story found the widower in tears 
brought forth by his tender memories of her. He “has 
said to me several times during the term,” wrote Story, 
“that the moment he relaxes from business he feels ex- 


ceedingly depressed, and rarely goes through a night 
without weeping over his departed wife. . . . I think he 
is the most extraordinary man I ever saw, for the depth 
and tenderness of his feelings.” + 4 4 


Much of the furniture that belonged to the 
Chief Justice, including the break-front book- 
case and the marble-topped table, furnishes his 
restored home. On the corner of Marshall and 
Ninth streets in Richmond, the house serves 
as the headquarters of the Association for the 

Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 
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“Fort St. George” 


So the Judge’s Children Called 
the House over Which He 
Presided as “ 


Commander” 


iA. OLD HousE it is. That fact a glance would re- 
veal. The structure’s “subtle unbalanced symmetry,” 
the unevenness of its clapboards, the irregular spac- 
ing of its windows, and the enormity of its chimneys 
combine to proclaim antiquity. It stands in Williams- 
burg on Nicholson Street opposite a portion of Market 
Square and presents its western side to the Palace 
Green. On this site, in 1788, Judge St. George Tuck- 
er began assembling it—assembling, one says, because 
it was built in no single year but was ames to opine 
as needs might dictate. 

Back in 1771 few, possibly himself last among them, 
would have forecast with confidence that Tucker— 
then nineteen years of age and fresh from Bermuda— 
would become a Williamsburg property owner. It was 
true that he arrived to matriculate at the College of 
William and Mary; but his father (“You talk of three 
years or more staying in Virginia!” the old man ex- 
claimed) had no intention that his son should evolve 
into a continental colonial. 

Fate intended that he should. St. George studied 
law under the celebrated George Wythe and was ad- 
mitted to the Virginia bar in April, 1774. And then one 
day, while attending divine worship at the local Bruton 
Parish Church, his eyes encountered those of Frances 
Bland Randolph, the young and attractive widow of 
John Randolph of “Matoax.” “At the age of eighteen,” 
St. George recalled, “I made a Vow never to marry a 
widow.” Now, however, so smitten was he at first sight 
of the lovely Frances that “had I been a Roman Catho- 
lic, 1 should have applied to the Pope for Absolution 
from my Vow. But, as I had no such recourse, I took 
upon myself the Authority to pronounce my own sol- 
emn recantation and absolution.” 


<The massive kitchen chimney today buttresses 
the western side of the Tucker house. 
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Judge St. George Tucker 


Thus self-forgiven, Tucker made known his senti- 
ments, won the lady’s hand, and settled permanently in 
Virginia, “Earth’s latest paradise.” The principal Ran- 
dolph estate in that paradise, “Matoax” in Chesterfield 
County, became the seat of a growing family that al- 
ready included three boys. John, the youngest of these, 
is remembered as the brilliant and erratic master of 
“Roanoke.” He would someday sit in the federal Con- 
gress; and he would be joined for part of his tenure 
there by two of his Tucker half-brothers, Henry St. 
George and Nathaniel Beverley—a fact bestowing on 
the woman who bore the remarkable trio a place 
unique in the annals of American motherhood. 

To the honor she herself was not a witness. Hers 
was an age in which pastors hastened to prepare their 
flocks for the soul’s early flight; and medical practi- 
tioners seemed in no wise disposed or able to enchain 
the soul to its mortal coils. Under such ministrations, 
Frances died in 1788, in her thirty-sixth year. 

Meanwhile, in the days of his first marriage St. 
George Tucker had traveled an upward road. A rabid 
Revolutionary, he had been a colonel in the Chester- 
field County militia and, on behalf of his adopted 
country, sustained wounds at the battle of Guilford 
Courthouse and at the siege of Yorktown. His rise in 
the legal profession had been so steady, moreover, that 
in the year of Frances’s death he was offered a place 


on the bench of the General Court of Virginia. 
21 
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Nathaniel Beverley Tucker won a reputation 
both as a lawyer and a novelist. 


Acceptance of the judicial post led him back to Wil- 
liamsburg. His new duties would necessitate frequent 
absence from home while “riding on circuit;” but 
whereas the Randolph stepchildren were by this date 
under the discipline of Princeton College, he could 
not with easy conscience leave his own much younger 
three sons and two daughters for upbringing by others 
in the isolation of a plantation. 

Fortunately, a friend had recently come into posses- 
sion of a parcel of real estate in the old capital of 
which he was anxious to dispose—a sizable lot con- 
taining three dwellings. One of these faced the Palace 
Green. Another, of two stories, fronted the Market 
Square and earlier had possibly been the residence of 
William Levingston, who in 1716 erected the first 
theater in the American colonies. A third, with dormer 
windows, was a story and a half in height. This tract 
and its buildings Judge Tucker purchased. Then he 
began the movement of his household furniture from 
“Matoax” by boat down the James and into Archer’s 
Hope Creek, whence it was carted the rest of the way 
overland to its destination. 

As time did not dawdle in revealing, none of the 
buildings was large enough to contain the family in 
comfort. Their limitations were aggravated in October, 
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1791, when the judge married the widow Lelia Carter, 
who brought herself and two more stepchildren to 
adorn his menage. One of the structures was moved 
and was made the eastern wing of the house on Market 
Square. Later a western wing was also added, so that 
roominess was attained and the eye appeased at last. 

This, then, was the residence that the young people 
humorously called “Fort St. George.” Over it and its 
garrison of children, children’s children, servants, and 
servants’ children the “Commander,” in defiance of 
oncreeping time and dubious medication, continued 
to preside for nigh forty years. From the “fort” he 
nevermore removed. He became, instead, rooted to the 
community. The light of his legal eminence blazed 
brighter. He was the successor of his old mentor, 
George Wythe, as professor of law at William and 
Mary; and in time men came to speak of him with 
pride as being the “American Blackstone.” 

One is little given to wonder that “Commander” 
Tucker took leave of his domiciliary bastions no more 
often than need be. There, among family, friends, and 
books, he was at ease. The house, if already old- 
fashioned in the simplicity of its exterior lines, was 
highly functional. It was designed to be stirred around 
in, lived in, used. Its wide, hand-hewn, pine-plank 
floor supported the tread of dweller or visitor with as- 
suring solidity. With its superb pine paneling and 
tasteful furnishings, it exuded inner harmony and 
elegance. Tight construction insulated it against winter 
chill and summer heat in a fashion attained otherwise 
by modern means. 

The house was long, but it was narrow enough for 
light and ventilation to be excellent. Each room, 
whether on the ground floor or the second story 
(reached by five separate stairways), also had its in- 
dividual fireplace, the flue of which was connected 
with one of two massive chimneys in the central unit. 
To this rule there was only one exception and, strictly 
speaking, the excepted chamber was not really a room. 
It was, rather, a long rear hallway from which all parts 
of the residence could be reached. But, with windows 
and wide doors that opened on the garden and faced 
Scotland Street some 440 yards away, this hall served 
effectually as a summertime parlor. 

The ground-floor apartment in the east wing, known 
as the “Chamber,” was the bedroom of the judge and 
his wife. Its west-wing counterpart served as the dining 
room. The latter conjures up thoughts of food and 
turns the mind to the “kitchen,” which, built some 
inches apart from its own special chimney in order 
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to lessen the danger of fire, stood near the house but 
was not attached to it. This was in the old Virginia 
tradition that caused Negro “servants” (the Tuckers 
and others preferred not to think of them as slaves) to 
“handle” a meal; that is, prepare it apart and then bear 
it to the diners. 

There were reasons for a custom that today would 
be exceedingly quaint. It precluded the permeation of 
the house by cooking odors, a fact perhaps heightening 
the adventure of a meal for those who did not know 
what the mistress had directed to be served. And then 
the servants might gossip as they willed, laugh as they 
pleased, or sing as they wished without disturbing 
those on whom they waited. 

It seems no great digression to mention that Thomas 
Jefferson was not an admirer of Blackstone. The fact 
that Tucker was hailed the learned Briton’s counter- 
part notwithstanding, the sage of “Monticello” and 
the commandant of “Fort St. George” were as one in 
their politics and corresponded with each other amiably 
—which matter brings one back to the house; for as 
with Mr. Jefferson, so with Judge Tucker—each was 
forever experimenting with mechanical contrivances 
calculated to render more gracious the unbusinesslike 
business of gracious living. 

It should not surprise, therefore, to learn that the 
judge turned a small dairy house in his yard into a 
detached bathroom supplied with hot water from a 
cottage in which the clothing was washed. The tub 
was hammered out of copper and equipped with a 
vent to permit its being emptied after use. So remark- 
able a utility placed Tucker, in respect to at least one 
household convenience, ahead of his neighbors by 
decades. But proof that he did not reserve this luxury 
for his exclusive delight may be found in the letter of 
a son who wrote him, “Mama has taken a bath and 


Norfolk photographer Harry Mann caught the pleasing exterior of the Tucker house early in the 1900's. 


enjoyed it very much though at first she was quite 
frightened.” 

St. George Tucker died in 1828, at the age of seven- 
ty-six. Some five years later his second son, keen- 
minded, sardonic Nathaniel Beverley, to whom the 
“fort” had been bequeathed, returned from Missouri 
and became in turn professor of Jaw at William and 
Mary. It was while living in the old house that he 
published, in 1836, a sensational novel, The Partisan 
Leader, which predicted the dissolution of the Ameri- 
can Union, the establishment of a Southern Confed- 
eracy, and the settlement of a civil war on the 
battlefields of Virginia. The work has been applauded 
as a masterpiece of prognostication by literary com- 
mentators who are steeped in each other's critiques 
but apparently have never examined the book. 

Through Nathaniel Beverley Tucker’s line of de- 
scent it is that the house has been transmitted for 
generations. Of more recent years it has been reno- 
vated, a principal change being that the outside kitch- 
en has been adjoined to the main structure, but “in 
keeping with the architectural tradition.” 

Observers agree as to its mellow appeal. It is, says 
one, among “Williamsburg’s most admired houses.” 
Yes, it is one “of the most beautiful,” another concurs, 
and adds, “In Spring the tulip garden on this property 
is Williamsburg’s most colorful spot.” A third finds 
that it causes “the passerby to pause and linger,” and he 
proclaims it “the queen” of all the ancient town’s 
dwellings. 

The long-deceased “Commander's” ever-aging “fort” 
has been devised to the eventual ownership of Colonial 
Williamsburg. It remains, in the meantime, the private 
possession of residents who look back to St. George 
Tucker, of Bermuda and Virginia, as their first Ameri- 
can ancestor. 7 77 
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Catwhiskers 
and Kilocycles 


It was an adventurous age. And if Charles Dickens could 
have dipped his pen to write of life in “the roaring twen- 
ties,” he would have found that decade neither the best 
nor the worst of times, though it is a pleasant pastime 
to speculate upon what he would have classified “good” 
and what “bad.” Lesser chroniclers than Dickens are 
already upon us. They write of Teapot Dome and 
the Florida boom; of prohibition and the cry for better roads; 
of Calvin Coolidge’s reticence and H. L. Mencken's venom; of 
Charles A. Lindbergh, the Scopes trial, and Aimee Semple McPherson. 

Frequently they refer, untactfully, to the “lost generation.” For no one has yet 
proved that it was lost at all. Least willing to try are those who were part of it, 
those who sensed adventure in the discovery of a new “scientific contribution.” 

The more exacting at first spoke of it as radio-telephony. But even they were 
later to yield to the popular taste for abbreviated riomenclature and to call 
it simply radio. Its attraction was epidemic. If, as Thomas A. Edison believed, 
it had been incubated too briefly and offered to the public prematurely, no 
one seemed to care much about that. The radio virus was abroad in the land 
by 1920 and, its unique power once having been made apparent, was usually 
self-injected. Thus germinated, a nation of “midnight pioneers” came rapidly 
into existence. A picture of one such seeker into the mysterious “ether” would 
show him straddling an antenna wire twisted onto the coil of a bedspring, care- 
fully directing the tip of a “catwhisker” over the surface of a crystal detector, 
and—finding a sensitive spot—clutching wildly at his “cans” (headphones) in 
a posture of rigid exhilaration. The strange new device had all the elements 
of a fad. But unlike the earlier fad of automobiling, it was not restricted to 
the wealthy—or even to the mechanically adept. 

What was the radio addict able to pull out of the air in those early days? 
Well, much depended upon the power and capabilities of his receiving set, 
probably homemade. Part of the magnetism of the radio idea, however, was 
that one seldom knew what he was going to hear. And his interest in the identi- 
fiable sounds in his headphones was usually in direct proportion to the distance 
from which they came. In our times programs advertised in advance and 
featuring performers of known, predictable personalities are relayed coast-to- 
coast by networks. Rarely do we tune in a distant station. Radio, alas, has lost 
appealing charms: the unexpected in programs, the sense of immediacy and 
of conquest that made sleepy-eyed Americans boast daily about the far voices 
their crystal sets had pulled out of the air last night. Virginians shared the dis- 
tinctive flavor of those experimenting days; Virginians felt the uplift of that 
modern spirit. Both are worth recording and remembering. 
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Tuning In Virginia 


Radio Stations of 


the Twenties 


| mn 7:30 in the wintry eve- 
ning of February 7, 1920, three sharp 
crashes, like volleys from the guns of 
a nearby battleship, echoed across the 
Potomac River from an Arlington hill- 
top. Sheathed in thirty-three tons of 
ice and weakened by a sixty-mile gale, 
the broadcasting antenna of naval ra- 
dio station NAA had collapsed. 

The antenna toppled before the days 
of elaborate audience surveys and 
Hooper ratings. But the February bliz- 
zard that temporarily disabled the first 
of the Navy’s chain of high-power 
radio stations indirectly helped to 
gauge its popularity. Before the dam- 
age could be repaired, hundreds of 
messages accumulated in the Navy 
Department in Washington. The es- 
sence of them all was a pointed ques- 
tion: “What in the world has become 
of our old friend, NAA?” Unaware 
of the destruction precipitated by an 
angry storm, authors of messages di- 
rected to the Secretary of the Navy 
and to numerous Congressmen ex- 
pressed apprehension that the station 
had been blighted by appropriation 
difficulties. “Save money if you have 
to,” they wrote, “but for heaven’s 
sake give us back NAA!” 

In the seven years that NAA had 
been in operation amateur radio en- 
thusiasts throughout the nation had 
come to count upon its regular time 
signals and weather reports as much 
as did the ships and the navy’s coast- 
al stations that “Radio, Virginia” was 
originally erected to serve. (The des- 
ignation was that of the Post Office 
Department, which had established a 
fourth-class post office to accommo- 
date the station’s personnel.) Signals 
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trom other naval transmitters, includ- 
ing those at Norfolk, Virginia Beach, 
and Quantico, and from army installa- 
tions at Fort Monroe, Fort Story, and 
Alexandria, were not unknown to the 
radio addict of 1920. But NAA had 
a special place in his affections. It 
was reliable and—with a now ancient 
rotary spark gap transmitter rated at 
100 kilowatts—powerful. 

If one wanted to become lyrical 
about the story of radio, he could as- 
sign weighty symbolism to the crash- 
ing of the NAA antenna. Three weeks 
after that incident, commercial (mes- 
sage transmitting) stations were re- 
leased from the navy’s wartime control. 
But perhaps more generally signifi- 
cant is that the year 1920 marked the 
end of a decade of feverish experi- 
ment with the new communicator. 


The chief result of those years was 
the perfection of Lee de Forest’s “au- 
dion,” which he called “a simple lamp 
by which one can speak instead of 
read.” Early engineers named it a 
“bottle”; we now call it simply a 
“tube.” Connected to a circuit or 
“hookup” that would allow it to per- 
form equally well as a detector, an 
oscillator, and an amplifier, the au- 
dion was the basic modulating element 
that removed radio from its code-sig- 
naling status and enabled it to repro- 
duce ordinary sounds with reasonable 
fidelity. 

Nine months after the NAA an- 
tenna collapsed, proof that a decade 
of experiment was yielding to a decade 
of commercial development came in 
the historic broadcast of the Harding- 
Cox presidential election returns. 


Built in 1913, the U. S. Navy’s radio station NAA at Arlington 

was a pioneer in wireless communication. For the following ten 

years its powerful signals made it perhaps the best known station 
in the world. 
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(Within two years of that eventful 
evening a New York City real estate 
firm introduced to radio what has been 
by no means an unmixed blessing, 
the first sponsored program.) The au- 
dience of radio listeners who heard 
the 1920 election broadcast consisted 
chiefly of several thousand amateur 
station operators. In 1930 the radio 
audience was to be counted in the 
millions. 

What course did commercial devel- 
opment follow in the Old Dominion? 

Virginia’s patterns of station origins 
had initially taken a form no different 
from that of other states with good 
harbors and lengthy coastlines. Coin- 
cident with the establishment of navy 
and army transmitters, stations had 
also been put into operation along 
the Virginia coast by the United States 
Shipping Board, the Marconi Com- 
pany, the Ship Owners Radio Service, 
and the C. E. Davis Packing Company 
of Fairport. Communication with 
ocean-going vessels was the purpose 
of all these installations. 

Following them, in the years 1921- 
1923, seven more Virginia stations, 
unconcerned with ship-to-shore wire- 
less, were assigned commercial call 
letters. Each of the seven either was 
fathered by an amateur operator or 
was merely an amateur station newly 
designated as commercial at the re- 
quest of its owner. These seven and 
their promoters included WPT, the 
Norfolk Department of Public Safe- 
ty; WEAE at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute; WBAZ, the Times-Dispatch 
Publishing Company in Richmond; 
WNAW, the Peninsular Radio Club 
at Fort Monroe; WOAQ, the Ports- 
mouth Kiwanis Club; WBBW, the 
Ruffner Junior High School in Nor- 
folk; and WQAT, the Radio Equip- 
ment Corporation in Richmond. 

The last of these stations—none of 
which still exists under its original 
call letters—offers a clue to the shaky 
history of the earlier commercial ven- 
tures in radio. Set up in the fall of 
1922 as an adjunct to a shop that sold 
radio receiving sets and equipment, 
it utilized the existing station of a 
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Richmond amateur operator. Its broad- 
casts, unscheduled, consisted chiefly 
of music from phonograph records, 
though in the fall of that year the 
World Series was relayed by the opera- 
tor through WQAT. The enterprise 
as a whole was unsuccessful; but it 
illustrated in Virginia what was oc- 
curring throughout the nation. Many 
similar attempts by radio and electri- 
cal shop owners failed elsewhere; yet 
from those that succeeded came many 
of the stations that were to thrive in 
the years to follow. 

The first such adventure within 
Virginia that did not eventually mis- 
fire began on September 21, 1923. 
That evening the Reliance Electric 
Company of Norfolk broadcast a two- 
hour concert. Its new station boasted 
a 10-watt transmitter whose call let- 
ters were WTAR. Few persons in the 
area paid much attention; those who 
had receivers were more attracted to 
the powerful stations in New York 
City, Pittsburgh, and Schenectady. 


Three weeks later Reliance person- 
nel were heartened by reports that 
amateurs “as far away as Virginia 
Beach” had been able to pick up the 
signals from WTAR. By the spring 
of 1924 the station was scheduling 
regular broadcasting three nights a 
week and had increased its power to 
150 watts. A major event of that sum- 
mer was the rebroadcasting of the 
Democratic national convention from 
New York, so clearly, the Ledger-Dis- 
patch reported, that “by listening care- 
fully the words of the various speakers 
can be understood.” (That long-dead- 
locked convention was probably radio’s 
introduction to political tedium; but 
listeners were then more directly in- 
terested in the novelty of the reception 
than in what was being received.) 

Broadcasting of religious services, 
begun by WTAR early in 1924, was 
discontinued in June “until the static 
season is over.” By that time local 
broadcasting of church services had 
been inaugurated in Richmond by 


In radio’s experimental era, many devotees were drawn to explore 
the quality of reception in unusual locations. One trio set up its 
equipment in the interior of New Market’s Endless Caverns. 


Virginia’s premier radio en- 
thusiast was a dentist named 
Mahlon Loomis. In 1872 he 
patented a method of send- 
ing wireless messages be- 
tween two antennae powered 


only by atmospheric charges. 
The voltage of the atmos- 
phere, however, is so vari- 
able, hence unreliable, that 
Loomis’s patent amounted to 
little more than an interest- 


ing experiment. 


a unique station built specifically for 
that purpose. 

The problem of seating large crowds 
expected to go to the new Grace Cov- 
enant Presbyterian Church to hear the 
evangelist, Dr. R. A. Torrey, provided 
the genesis of WBBL in February, 
1924. Dr. C. B. Pearson, a member 
of the congregation, reasoned that the 
sermons might be relayed into the sec- 
ond of the church’s two auditoriums. 
To accommodate the overflow crowds, 
a 10-watt set was installed by Dr. 
Pearson, two Boy Scouts, and Charles 
L. Weaver, a Scout executive. 

Subsequent to the evangelist’s de- 
parture, WBBL regularly broadcast 
the church’s services to receiving sets 
in the Richmond area. Later it sched- 
uled regular musical programs one 
night each week; occasionally it would 
broadcast a football game from Mayo’s 
Island Park. Those functions were 
ultimately to be taken over by better 
equipped stations, but WBBL, still 
owned by Grace Covenant, continues 
to relay for the church a Sunday eve- 
ning hour. Volunteer personnel and 
facilities of other Richmond stations 
are now utilized. 

Roanoke’s WDBJ followed much 
the same successful pattern as WTAR. 
The Richardson-Wayland Electrical 
Corporation interested one of its em- 
ployees (a radio “ham”) in building 
a 20-watt commercial transmitter. On 
June 20, 1924, “Soldier’s Joy” and 
“Turkey in the Straw”—performed by 
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The microphone (between the speaker’s stand and the piano) in 
WTAR’s original studio now looks curiously antique, but over it 
went programs that were heard “as far away as Virginia Beach.” 


a fiddler and a banjoist—were appre- 
ciatively heard by a few amateur dev- 
otees in Salem as well as in Roanoke. 
There was no regularity in the pro- 
grams that followed the first one. 
WDB)’s operators went on the air an 
hour or two a day “as the spirit moved 
them.” 

A reporter observed that most of 
the receiving sets within the range of 
WDBJ were homemade and that it 
was a “curious fact that most of the 
parts were sold by Richardson-Way- 


De Forest's audion gave im- 
petus to the development of 
radio during World War I, 
though the fact of wireless 
communication was still 
largely a novelty—even to 
some Army officers. One of 
them, isolated with his unit 
in the Argonne, is reported 
to have sent a wireless mes- 
sage to his commander that 
read, “All communication 
cut off. How shall I keep in 
touch with you?” 
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land.” That fact was probably less 
curious to the electrical firm than to 
the reporter. 

WDB)J’s fiddler (and subsequent 
manager), Ray P. Jordan, demon- 
strated another “curious fact” about 
early Virginia radio. Operators 
shunned playing phonograph records 
as being somehow overlaid with the 
pale cast of dishonesty and were dili- 
gent in their search for local musical 
talent. That search usually began 
among the employees of the station or 
its owner. But it became progressively 
easier, once the word got around, to 
uncover an eager response on the part 
of other local musicians. Radio owes 
much of its early popularity to volun- 
teers who supplied musical programs. 
Conversely, not a few inactive, tot- 
tering musical organizations were re- 
juvenated by the novel prospect of 
broadcasting. 

Certainly a pointed example of the 
use of home-grown, “live” talent oc- 
curred in the early days of WRVA in 
Richmond. One of the principal mo- 
tives behind the establishment of that 
station on November 2, 1925, was a 
desire to offer to the rest of the nation 
the spiritual and folk songs of the 


Negroes who worked in Richmond’s 
tobacco factories. 

WRVA was Virginia’s most ambi- 
tious entry in the radio field up to that 
time. The initial three-hour program 
was largely musical. In addition to the 
Old Southern Negro Quartet, which 
sang “Shine On Me,” “The Laughing 
Song,” and “Pussy Cat Rag,” the Acca 
Temple Shrine Chanters—after dispos- 
ing of the necessary “Allah All Praise 
to Thee”—chanted in the barbershop 
manner several contemporary num- 
bers. Two Richmond orchestras, the 
Arions and Dave Garson’s Hotel Jef- 
ferson group, appealed especially to 
the mid-twenties’ jazz fans with “Yes, 
Sir, That’s My Baby,” “Sonia,” and 
“The Lady of the Nile.” The then 
ubiquitous “Yes, We Have No Banan- 
as” was saved for later evenings. 

Admirable in the story of Virginia 
radio was the philosophy of service 
under which WRVA was begun. It 
was stated candidly at the beginning 
by W. T. Reed, president of the tobac- 
co manufacturing company that 
owned the station. “Under no circum- 
stances,” he announced, “do we in- 
tend to use this station for money- 
making purposes.” The 1,000-watt 
transmitter was to be used for whole- 


Some listeners to church serv- 

ices discovered that a sermon’s 

effect was not necessarily 
altered by radio. 
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The Dixie Spiritual Singers (above) were one of several Negro 

groups that found a wide and eager audience within the range of 

WRVA’s 1,000-watt transmitter. “The Harmony Boys” (left) were 

a combination readily adapted to radio, and the Corncob Pipe 

Club (below) was an early favorite with set owners tuning in the 
Richmond station. 
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some entertainment, for public serv- 
ice, and for advertising Richmond and 
the state to the rest of the nation. 

That Larus & Brother Company, 
Inc., might stand to gain by ownership 
of the station was frankly admitted by 
President Reed. But he sincerely in- 
tended any such by-product to be sec- 
ondary to the philanthropic motive. 
More than three years were to pass 
before WRVA—under the pressures of 
expanded services and of commercial 
competition—was compelled itself to 
become commercial enough to sell reg- 
ular time for advertising purposes. 

The WRVA log book for its first 
year shows that broadcasting took 
place only in the evenings. That kind 
of schedule was typical of other Vir- 
ginia stations. It was generally be- 
lieved at the time that no one would 
listen during the day. Evening pro- 
grams—at first carried only on Mon- 
days and Thursdays—later expanded 
into the remaining nights of the week 
except Tuesdays. For more than two 
years WRVA yielded those evenings 
in order to avoid drawing listeners 
from Grace Covenant’s Tuesday musi- 
cal programs on WBBL. 

Early in 1926 WRVA attempted to 
reach Australia and New Zealand 
with a special broadcast. The program 
featured musicians already locally fa- 
mous. The test was partly successful, 
although John Hartsook and his musi- 
cal saw brought no fan mail from 
Maori tribesmen. 

That was a busy spring in the sta- 
tion’s history. Regular features were 
begun, among them Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman’s talks, programmed 
as “True Virginia Lore.” In a portent 
of things to come, National Egg Day 
was celebrated April 15, and C. T. 
Riddick was logged to speak on “some- 
thing of interest about eggs.” Presi- 
dent Coolidge broadcast on May 15 
from Williamsburg exclusively over 
WRVA remote equipment; and “Bye, 
Bye, Blackbird” came over the crystal 
sets with pestiferous frequency. 

As the station grew in capabilities 
and listeners, complaints began to be 
heard from time to time that farmers 
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were unable to hear the nightly mar- 
ket reports (“hog flashes” to the an- 
nouncers) because of interference. Its 
desire to serve that audience and the 
requests it received from radio dealers 
for programs to help them demonstrate 
their sets prodded WRVA to begin 
daytime broadcasting. A timid start 
was made with a noon-hour program 
whose feature was “Aunt Sammy’s 
Chat for Housekeepers.” Daytime 
programs expanded gradually until 
they met the evening program hours 
in 1929, a few months after the sta- 
tion had joined a national network. 


When WRVA became Virginia’s 
third commercial station in 1925, 
radio listening had already reached 
the status of a craze. (Space prohibits 
listing all the crazes of the twenties, 
but the week WRVA went on the 
air Gladys Roy and Ivan Unger played 
a game of tennis on the top wing of 
an airplane 3,000 feet over Los An- 
geles.) There were some dolorous 
Virginians who thoughtlessly agreed 
with a Japanese scientist's observation 
that wireless activity was setting up 
an internal pressure in the earth, thus 
causing the world to expand. 


With Dr. Douglas S. Freeman declaiming in the role of Patrick 
Henry, WRVA microphones—in an early “remote pick up”—broad- 
cast, on March 23, 1927, a reémactment of the orator’s “Liberty or 


Death” speech from St. John’s Church in Richmond. 
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Conrad Rianhard, Jr. (above) and W. C. Gilliam’s “Old Virginia 
Fiddlers” (below) demonstrated WRVA’s willingness to give a 
fresh audience to Virginia musicians, regardless of age or instrument. 


Yet, for the most part, the average 
Virginian had an intense desire to 
own a set. And there were other Vir- 
ginians eager to accommodate him. If 
he were so inclined, he could assem- 
ble his own crystal set; if not, he 
could buy one ready-made for $4.98, 
If he could afford more dependable 
reception housed in a cabinet thought 
to be handsome, he was likely to 
visit several merchants and to make 
a comparative but unscientific study 
of their stocks—stocks featuring At- 
water-Kent, Crosley (the “Pup” was 
economical), Day-Fan, Freed-Eise- 
mann, Freshman Masterpiece, Grebe 
Synchrophase, Kennedy, Murdock, 
Radiola, and a dozen other brands, 
most of which are now sunk into the 
limbo of forgotten trade names. One 
of the marvels of 1925 was the all- 
electric radio, which eliminated the 
provoking necessity of replacing dead 
batteries periodically. 

Although WRVA was something of 
a model in its programs in those days 
(like many stations elsewhere, it was 
engaged in considerable controversy 
over whether to broadcast regular reli- 
gious services from local churches), 
its more astute listeners must have 
asked themselves even at the begin- 
ning if so good a thing could last, if 
broadcasting was to be unmixed with * 
trials or costs for the audience. The 
question who was to pay for radio was 
then a live one. Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover, whose predic- 
tions were subsequently not to win 
renown for their accuracy, had already 
stated matter-of-factly that “the quick- 
est way to kill broadcasting would be 
to use it for direct advertising.” 

Yet that appeared to be the only 
practical solution. And by the end of 
the “decade of commercial develop- 
ment” that was the only way the eight 
stations Virginia had in 1930 could 
stay in business. Even that soon some 
listeners must have yearned for the 
earlier days when they could hear 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas” without 
being told where they could have 
bananas—at an exceptionally low price, 
of course, if they hurried. 7 7 7 
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Showers 


©, A TREE-RIMMED BLUFF above 
the New River in Wythe County a 
seventy-five-foot-high tower rises with 
age-defying rigidity. Its gray, stone 
walls are as much as three feet thick. 
Its base is about twenty or twenty-five 
feet square. Its sides slope slightly to- 
ward its pyramidal roof. 

Some local historians assert that 
construction of the tower began in 
1807. Others say that it was started 
in 1820. With equally glaring lack 
of proof, still others have mentioned 
other dates. These contradictory re- 
ports are typical of everything that 
has been written about the tower. 
Very little is known of it with cer- 
tainty. An article like this must mix 
some traditions and possibilities with 
the few known facts, differentiating 
between the proved and the unproved. 

We do not even know positively 
who was responsible for erecting the 
mysterious structure that seems to 
stand like an unneeded sentinel above 
a quiet stretch of the New River in a 
pastoral valley. The builder may have 
been a certain Thomas Jackson who 
was not, we hasten to remark, that 
other Virginian of the same names, 
with Jonathan between them, who 
was to become better known as 
“Stonewall.” The Jackson who owned 
for some years the land on which the 
old shot tower was built was a native 
Briton. According to an inscription 
on his tombstone at Austinville, Vir- 
ginia, he was born at Appleby in Eng- 
land’s Westmoreland County in 1762. 

While Thomas Jackson was a rel- 
atively young man, he crossed the 
Atlantic, but we do not know just 
when. By 1796 he probably made his 
home in Wythe County; we know, 
at least, that he then began to acquire 
lands there. Possibly he had been per- 
suaded to become an immigrant by 
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Molten Lead Rained Down the Shaft 
of Wythe County’s Old Shot Tower 


” 
Intriguingly little is known about this durable structure except 
that it has outlasted its usefulness as a producer of shot. 
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Moses and Stephen Austin, the broth- 
ers who were interested in various 
mining projects and settled down for 
about eight years in the 1790's to 
operate the lead mines beside the New 
River in the southeastern part of 
Wythe County. One of their descend- 
ants has claimed that they brought 
English miners into Virginia. 

Enterprising businessman that he 
was, Jackson himself acquired partial 
ownership of the Austinville lead 
mines in 1806. He and his two part- 
ners paid £9,550 for them—a high 
figure, but one that is a matter of ofh- 
cial record. Jackson lived about three 
miles downstream from the mines. 
There he operated a ferry across the 
river. Today its site is that of Jack- 
son’s Ferry Bridge, about sixteen miles 
southeast of Wytheville, which car- 
ries trafic using U. S. Route 52 across 
the river. And above the bridge stands 
the tower that may be a relic of a 
third business with which miner and 
ferryman Jackson was associated. 

Ordinarily, it would seem to have 
been economical for the mining part- 
ners to have manufactured shot at the 
Austinville mines, the source of their 
raw material. And it is said that a 
shaft was located there for the making 
of shot, but nobody has ascertained 
just when the production of shot at 
Austinville began or ended. Tradition 
asserts that Jackson and his partners 
quarreled and explains on that ground 
his alleged construction of the shot 
tower on his own land a few miles 
away. Hearsay has it that the building 
was not completed until the year of 
Jackson’s death, 1824, and that his 
nephew, Robert Raper, leased the 
property and poured in that same year 
the first shot made there. 

The process by which shot was 
made in such towers was essentially 
simple, but it was not easy. Lead was 
melted in kettles or small furnaces in 
the tops of the towers. When the met- 
al had been made liquid, it was 
poured through some kind of sieve or 
drop pan. Drops of the molten lead 
were rounded into globular shape as 
they plunged down the towers’ shafts, 
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A distant sentinel on a hilltop, the old shot tower looks down on 
Jackson’s Ferry Bridge and the New River. 


and at the bottom they were chilled 
and hardened when they fell into 
tanks of cool water. 

In the old shot tower at Jackson’s 
Ferry the fall is supposed to have ag- 
gregated 150 feet. Half of that dis- 
tance is said to have been below 
ground level. In order to make easier 
the tasks of providing cool water and 
of getting the product started on its 
way to the consumer, a tunnel is re- 
ported to have been dug from the 
bottom of the shaft toward the river. 

The shot manufactured in such 
facilities were unlike molded bullets. 
They were tiny pellets to be packed, 
after the powder charge, into muzzle- 
loading shotguns. So small were such 
shot that thirty to 2,000 or more of 
these pellets, depending upon their 
size, might weigh only one ounce, 
although lead is a heavy metal. The 
largest shot might be as much as a 
fifth of an inch in diameter; pellets 
of the BB size might run about sixty 
to the ounce. Ammunition of this type 
was used chiefly by hunters for small 
game. Thus, when the shotguns were 
fired, the shot would scatter over a 
wide area surrounding the target. 

Some investigators of the history 
of the old shot tower beside the New 


River have concluded that its useful- 
ness as a producer ended in 1839, 
which would mean that its service 
spanned perhaps no more than fifteen 
years. A descendant of Thomas Jack- 
son presented the abandoned tower in 
1929 to a local patriotic society, the 
Stuart Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. More than 
$1,185 was spent in restoring the 
weathered structure, and a historian 
of the D. A. R.’s restorations used a 
picture and historical sketch of the 
tower in his book. Since the facility 
apparently postdated the Revolution, 
however, the Daughters lost interest 
in it. The United Daughters of the 
Confederacy considered acquiring it 
but decided not to do so when no evi- 
dence that it aided the South’s cause 
in the war of the 1860’s could be 
located. The Association for the Preser- 
vation of Virginia Antiquities has also 
been unwilling to maintain it. It has 
remained for the Ruritan Club of Aus- 
tinville to perform the public service 
of caring for that relic of a short-lived 
but useful local industry. It may have 
made possible no victory on glorious. 
fields of battle, but it probably enabled 
thousands of hunters to experience a 
thrilling sense of triumph. 7 7 7 
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Tunnel 


H. EXPLORATIONS during the 1820's of the un- 
charted lands between the Missouri River and the 
Rocky Mountains led Major Stephen H. Long to label 
them the “Great American Desert” and to pronounce 
| them unfit for human habitation. For decades the 
phrase was current; the explorer’s opinion was accepted 
| as final. Yet the millions of people now living and 
prospering in the region belie his judgment and leave 
him the coiner of a misnomer. 
But let the soldier have another chance. By the sum- 
mer of 1831 he is a lieutenant colonel. He arrives in 
Scott County, Virginia. This is “Dan’l” Boone country, 
part of the doughty old pioneer’s trail from the Caro- 
linas through Virginia to Kentucky. Some fourteen 
: miles west of Gate City (Estillville in the colonel’s 
day), then and now the county seat, Long surveys a 
geological formation and dubs it the “Natural Tun- 
nel.” This time he does better. The name sticks. 


Scott County Boasts a Railroad Passageway 
for the Construction of Which No 
Contract Was Ever Let 


Through the dim ages past the waters of Stock 
Creek, fed by hundreds of lesser streams and springs, 
carved their way through a narrow, deep valley, in 
many places “walled with cliffs and mural precipices,” 
until confronted by an obstructing limestone spur of 
Powell’s Mountain. Nature thus provided all the es- 
sentials for the creation of a lake. Perhaps, indeed, a 
lake resulted. If so, it disappeared when the persistent: 
creek bored a passage through the spur and hastened 
onward to complete its mission, that of becoming a 
tributary of the Clinch River. 

The upper entrance to the tunnel, rearing as it did 
some 200 feet above the aperture Citself 100 feet high), 
Colonel Long found “picturesque.” Moving forward 
inside, he progressed in sweeping curves, for the pas- 
sageway formed a 900-foot letter S. Its walls ranged 
from 100 to 175 feet apart. One would suppose, there- 
fore, that he encountered no great obstacle to his move- 
ment in Stock Creek, which today averages only seven 
feet across in its subterranean flow. It may be, on the 
other hand, that the creek has been diminished in size 
and force since the explorer’s day; old prints would in- 
dicate this to be true. But Long mentioned only that in 
its drop to the lower opening it murmured agreeably. 

One could not see both entrances at the same time. 
Indeed, except when the sun was at its meridian and 
diffused the passageway with a seeming twilight, it 
was necessary to grope one’s way through the black 
darkness of a twenty-foot sector in the center. 

Thus far all had been impressive enough. Yet when 
the soldier emerged from the lower end, he found the 
scene one of even greater “grandeur” and “environed, 
as it were, by an amphitheater of rude and frightful 
precipices” measuring 3,000 feet in circumference. The 
limestone walls reared from 364 feet upward to a dom- 
ineering “stone sentinel” at 750. Here the whole forma- 
tion was shot through with stratifications that dipped 
from nearly horizontal to 50° and were colored with 
shades of yellow, white, gray, and blue, owing (as a 
later authority assures us) to the seepage of surface 
waters, which carried “down its face solutions of lime, 
iron, and magnesia.” In some of the smaller clefts were 
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The great amphitheater of “rude and frightful 
f precipices” (below) is best viewed from atop 
the legendary “Lover’s Leap” (above). 


cedars and tufts of pendant grass, the trees 
being stunted “by the hard fight for a pre- 
carious existence.” 

If Colonel Long was of a romantic turn 
of mind, he may have speculated on the 
possibilities for drama inherent in the 
“stone sentinel.” It was far more imposing 
than many another pier from which frus- 
trated aborigines were wont to dive for the 
embellishment of Indian legend. Yet im- 
agination had long identified the lofty 
sentinel as indeed a “lovers’ leap.” Spe- 
cifically, it was supposed to have served as 
the point of departure one dawn of a 
# Shawnee warrior and his beautiful Chero- 
kee sweetheart when the exigencies of in- 
tertribal politics forbade their marriage. 

Others there were who came close to 
taking the leap with more determinable 
authenticity and less intent. During the 
War of 1812, for example, some men were 
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exploring the great amphitheater when they noticed 
a fissure high up in one of the rocks. They wondered 
whether it might contain saltpeter, which, being a 
necessary ingredient in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
was then at a premium. Accordingly, they traced a 
route that led to the rim of circling rocks. It then being 
discovered that the hemp rope they had carried along 
was too short for their purpose, an additional length 
was made of leatherwood bark, part of which George 
Dotson, a youth of adventurous disposition, fastened 
around his waist. 

Dotson was lowered 150 feet, until he was facing 
the object of his investigation. But at this juncture he 
heard a sharp crack and, looking up, discovered that a 
portion of the bark rope just above his head was sever- 
ing. Quickly he reached up, seized the rope above the 
section where it was dividing, and shouted, “Pull! For 
God’s sake, pull!” On reaching safety, he fainted. Yet 
more to be marveled at than this nervous reaction is 
the return of desire to continue the business at hand. 
In possession of a hemp rope of sufficient length, he 
later made a second descent. His reward, alas, was only 
“the satisfaction of his curiosity.” The fissure contained 
no saltpeter. 

Then there was the case of the Reverend H. C. 
Neal. Soon after the close of the Civil War he was 
completing his circuit one Monday morning by a road 
traversing the top of the tunnel. Thinking to ride to 
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From “Lover’s Leap” (upper right) one looks down into a chasm more than four times 
deeper than Niagara Falls. 


The Natural Tunnel in Scott County 
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An old engraving (above) portrays George 

Dotson suspended between safety and eternity. 

One even older (below) shows an entrance to 
the tunnel as Long found it. 
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the south side and view the awful splendor of the 
abyss, he directed his mount through scrub and under- 
brush. As it turned out, the vegetation concealed the 
fact that the divine was already precariously near the 
rim of the rocks. This he suddenly discovered when his 
horse, slithering in the soil left soft by recent rains, slid 
to the brink of the chasm and seemed well on his way 
over. At the last possible moment the beast’s hind 
hoofs were caught by a protruding ridge of flint, and 
he was held in place. “Carefully, cautiously, and sooth- 
ingly,” the reverend gentleman eased from the saddle. 
He grasped a low, stout shrub with one hand, retaining 
the reins with the other, turned the animal's head, 
and led him back to the road. “Here the trembling 
horse stood panting, and the rider lay on the ground,” 
understandably weak. 

Pioneers, explorers, adventurers, and ministerial cir- 
cuit riders might visit the tunnel and the amphitheater 
and marvel. So also might a Theodore Roosevelt—he 
was, after all, at home in curious locales throughout 
the world—who referred to Scott as “the county that 
has the wonderful Natural Tunnel.” But the fact re- 
mained that the area was inaccessible to the public at 
large, a lamentable fact to a cataloguer of Virginia nat- 
ural resources and charms as late as 1881. “Could it 
be opened to the tourist, health and pleasure seeker, 
and the weary toiler of the cities,’ he declared, “it 
would be thronged every season for months.” 

Steps toward the attainment of this desideratum 
were taken the very next year (1882), when the South 
Atlantic and Ohio Railway (since absorbed into the 
Southern Railway system) thrust into Southwest Vir- 
ginia to tap the rich coal fields. So far as constructing 
a tunnel through the spur of Powell’s Mountain, which 
lay athwart the chosen route, there was, of course, no 
need. Nature had already attended to that. Practically 
all that needed to be done was the laying of the tracks. 
Over this road aboard the “Pinetree Special,” there 
sped one day William Jennings Bryan. In deference to 
his request the train was stopped, and the Great Com- 
moner inspected the tunnel and amphitheater with a 
reverence that in him was always profound. 

The present-day tourist is not called upon to make 
any such request. The modern highway system makes 
it a matter of ease to reach the tunnel area. The trip 
need not be hurried. There are picnic and camping 
grounds and other facilities available. Nor need the 
trip be of so misadventurous a nature as once quick- 
ened the pulse of the Reverend H. C. Neal. A trail 
protected by fences safeguards against that. 4 7 4 
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John Marshall, deceased 


They Laid the Great Jurist to Rest Midst the 
Cannon Roar He Had Known in His Youth 


I. 1s with emotions of deepest re- 
gret,” said the Richmond Courier and 
Daily Compiler, “that we announce to 
our readers that JOHN MARSHALL, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, departed this life 
at half past six o'clock” in the evening 
of Monday, July 6, 1835, “at the 
boarding house of Mrs. Crim, Walnut 
street, below Fourth, Philadelphia.” 

John Marshall!—a magic name, con- 
juring up visions of an American past 
that stretched back through the full 
eight decades of his life, back into an 
age assuming in the national con- 
sciousness an aura of Homeric gran- 
deur. He had been chief justice, yes, 
for more than three of those decades; 
earlier, a diplomat and secretary of 
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state; before that, a Congressman; and 
a delegate to the Virginia convention 
that ratified the federal constitution. 
And so into remoter times memory 
might reach until it touched on hal- 
lowed places where were fought bat- 
tles long ago: Great Bridge . . . the 
Brandywine . . . Germantown . . 
Monmouth. He had been at each. 
The news of his death caused a 
great sigh to go up throughout the 
land. Political differences were dis- 
solved in the recollection of the warm, 
human personality at last and forever 
withdrawn. “It may be truly said,” 
wrote Hezekiah Niles, to whose con- 
stitutional taste the dead man’s phi- 
losophy had often been as gall, “that ‘a 
great man has fallen in Israel.’ ” Sec- 


ond only to Washington “did he pos- 
sess the reverence and homage of the 
American people.” “No man that 
lived,” he added, “more nearly ‘filled 
up the measure of his country’s glory’ 
than he.” 

In unconscious paraphrase, the ed- 
itor of the Richmond Whig and Pub- 
lic Advertiser declared, “No man has 
lived or died in this country, save its 
father George Washington alone, who 
united such a warmth of affection for 
his person, with so deep and unaf- 
fected a respect for his character, and 
admiration for his great abilities.” 

He “was as much beloved as he was 
respected,” confessed an old antago- 
nist, Thomas Ritchie, Democratic ed- 
itor of the Richmond Enquirer. “There 
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was about him so little of ‘the insolence 


of office,’ and so much of the benig- 
nity of the man, that his presence al- 
ways produced . . . the most delightful 
impression. There was something ir- 
resistibly winning about him.” 

Philadelphia was pervaded by a 
“universal gloom.” Sensitive men la- 
mented that their city seemed destined 
to acquire a new fame of sorts, as the 
site where eminent Virginians passed 
away. Of recent years Judge Bushrod 
Washington had died there, then John 
Randolph of Roanoke, and now the 
greatest of the trio. . 

The next day, surrounded by the 
bench and bar of the Quaker City and 
by hundreds of citizens, the body was 
borne to the wharf. There it was 
placed aboard a steamer, to be accom- 
panied on its southward trip by an- 
other Virginian, Major General 
Winfield Scott, by Justice Henry 
Baldwin of the United States Supreme 
Court, and by several men of local 
prominence. 

Dr. John Brockenbrough of Rich- 
mond received on July 8 a letter from 
a medical colleague in Philadelphia 
relating the sad event of two days 
past. It was the first news received 
in the state capital that John Marshall 
was coming home, never again to 
leave. As the body would probably ar- 
rive on the morrow, no time must be 
lost in preparing for its proper recep- 
tion. Richmond would be hurried. But 
Richmond would do its best. 

The municipal Common Council 
was hurriedly convened. A committee 
of three was appointed to make suit- 
able arrangements, and it was decided 
that a thousand copies of a handbill 
should be printed to notify the public. 
Hence, when the steamer Kentucky 
(to which the remains and the ac- 
companying delegation had been trans- 
ferred “at the mouth of the river 
Patapsco”) came up the James on the 
afternoon of Thursday the ninth, all 
was in readiness. Minute guns roared 
a salute. Flags on all river craft were 
at half-mast. Business houses were 
closed. Church bells were solemnly 
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tolling. And Governor Littleton Wal- 
ler Tazewell, high dignitaries, and 
humbler citizens were assembled in 
the Henrico County courthouse 
square. 

At the firing of a signal gun the 
procession moved down to the wharf. 
From there it followed the coffin to 
the departed owner's house (on the 


-northeast corner of the street later 


named after him, where it crosses 
Ninth), from which he had expressed 
a desire to be buried. The services 
were conducted by Bishop Richard 
Channing Moore, who delivered “a 
truly affecting funeral discourse.” The 
ashes of the aging Episcopal bishop 
would, in little over six years, rest near 
those of him for whom now he per- 
formed his priestly functions. 

The procession re-formed. All had 
been worked out carefully. The militia 
took the lead, to be followed by the 
judiciary and the pallbearers with 
their sad burden. Then followed the 
governor, members of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and other ranking state officials. 
Next marched the Masons, then the 
veterans of the Revolution. Behind 
these were federal army and navy offi- 
cers, and finally “Citizens on 
foot,” “Citizens on horseback,” 
and “Citizens in carriages.” 

A half-mile in length—the 
largest assemblage Richmond 
had even seen—the melan- 
choly parade wound its way 
to the “New Burying-Ground” 
on Shockoe Hill. It had not 


proceeded far, however, when, 


The ample person of 
Richard Channing 
Moore, beloved physi- 
cian and bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was sketched 
in silhouette by a con- 
temporary. Moore 
conducted the funeral 
services for the de- 
ceased chief justice. 


around six o'clock, there occurred a 
heavy rain, accompanied neither by 
lightning nor thunder, despite the fact 
that the weather was excessively warm. 
None retreated. Men whispered of 
“Nature’s tears,” and though all were 
soon drenched, they “bore it patiently, 
remembering that the patriot and jur- 
ist had in early life encountered many 
storms in the cause of freedom.” 
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They laid him to rest, with Masonic 
rites, next to the body of his beloved 
wife. Then a final artillery salute was 
fired. It was all over. The hundreds 
who had participated went their ways. 

In succeeding days many proposals 
were made for inscriptions, often gran- 
diloquent, to be placed on Marshall’s 
tomb. He had already warded off 
ostentation, however, by penning one 
to his own taste two days before his 
decease and leaving blank only the 
final date. 

In another sense, it was far from 
being “all over.” The day after the 
interment the citizens of Richmond 


met, at 5:00 P. M., in the hall of the 


House of Delegates. The meeting was 
presided over by Mayor Joseph Tate, 
and resolutions of condolence, moved 
by Judge Benjamin Watkins Leigh, 
were adopted and transmitted to the 
Marshall family. 

Leigh also proposed to the Quoit 
Club, of which he was a member, 
that Marshall’s vacated place should 
never be filled—that the membership, 
which had been set at thirty, should 
never exceed twenty-nine. The motion 
was adopted. 

Other tributes to the memory of a 
great native son were paid. The Gen- 
eral Court of Virginia resolved that 
its members should wear crape on their 


left arms for the balance of the term. 
Perhaps more strikingly, the people 
of Lynchburg adopted the same sym- 
bol of mourning, and there the entire 
citizenry wore crape for thirty days. 
Meetings continued to be held 
throughout the state, being charac- 
terized by oratory and the passage of 
resolutions of condolence. A memorial 
service was held at Alexandria five 
weeks after the funeral, indeed. 

A universal sentiment seemed to 
be epitomized in the query of the 
Virginian who asked, “When shall we 
see his like again?” Many years have 
passed since 1835. Yet the question 
still seems a fair one. ¥ 7 7 


Marshall’s tomb is the third from the left in the family plot in Shockoe Cemetery. To its immediate left 
lie the remains of his wife, who predeceased him in 1831. 
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Liberty 


is its name 


A Baptist Church in 
New Kent County 


D IASCUND CREEK mirrors the white walls and the 
modest, graceful spire of Liberty Baptist Chuch by 
day, the glow of its lighted portico by night. The build- 
ing stands only a few hundred feet from U. S. Route 
60, the four-lane, divided highway between Richmond 
and Williamsburg. Yet hurrying motorists often pass 
without observing the picturesque setting of the church 
on its sycamore-shaded knoll beside the quiet stream. 
Few notice the roadside sign identifying the church, 
which is to celebrate in October the hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its organization. If, how- 
ever, the traveler will pause a while, he can learn 
something of its story; and he is likely to be glad that 
he retreated into the restorative peace of an ante-bellum, 
rural churchyard. 

The name of the church is unusual, but it is not 
unique. Some other Virginia Baptists have also adopted 
the name Liberty for their congregations. No record 
tells us why the founders of the Liberty Baptist Church 
at the southeastern end of New Kent County chose 
that name, but it was natural that they should have 
done so. They may have heard their fathers reminisce 
about the American Revolution. Possibly their choice 
was inspired by the political liberty achieved by that 
movement. The founders were much more likely, how- 
ever, to have been influenced by the struggle of their 
fathers to secure religious liberty, the principle for 
which a generation of Virginia Baptists had worked 
persistently. 
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Evidence of wartime disruption appears in a 
five-year gap, 1861-1866, in the minutes of 
Liberty Baptist Church. 


Colonial Virginia Baptists found in the Old Domin- 
ion a state-supported church. The established Anglican 
church had been brought over by the first colonists. 
Its roots in Virginia had grown deep; its position was 
secure, indeed almost unchallenged. Like all other 
religious sects that differed from the Church of Eng- 
land, Baptists were considered to be dissenters. Even 
though they did not belong to the established church, 
they paid taxes for its support, and they were subject 
to other religious regulations imposed by law. 

Baptist preachers were subjected on frequent occa- 
sions to persecution. This sometimes took the form of 
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a rude interruption of worship by ruffians who were 
unrestrained by public officials. At other times and in 
several Virginia counties it took the form of the im- 
prisonment of Baptist ministers under charges that 
they were disturbers of the peace. Yet those religious 
leaders felt so strongly bound by conscience to preach 
the gospel, despite such mistreatment, that some of 
them persevered in their labors by shouting sermons 
through prison windows to win and to encourage con- 
verts. So highly did the Baptists prize the principle of 
liberty of conscience for all Virginians that they be- 
came leading advocates of the religious freedom that 
Virginia proclaimed in 1776 and legalized by statute 
in January, 1786. 

When religious liberty had been achieved, Baptists 
began to enjoy opportunities unlike any they had 
known in colonial days. The Anglican Church was 
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succeeded in Virginia by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which was organized in the 1780's; but the 
more evangelical wing of the disestablished church 
broke away to become the Methodist Episcopal de- 
nomination. These and other sects suffered terribly in 
making adjustments to the difficult, hard times of the 
1780's and to the public apathy toward religion that 
followed the removal of governmental requirements for 
church attendance and support. Indeed, an unwanted 
by-product of the famous Virginia Statute for Religious 
Freedom was that too many people took advantage of 
the right to unbelief instead of exercising the right to 
believe in any religion of their own choice. For a gen- 
eration beginning about 1776 or 1786 the Old Domin- 
ion’s people were probably more ungodly and were 
doubtless less interested in religion than at any other 
time in Virginia’s history. Some of them found a sub- 
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Liberty Church’s second building, 
constructed in 1852, was stripped of 
its flooring ten years later by Federal 
soldiers to bridge Diascund Creek. 


stitute in Deism. That philosophy did not 
deny the existence of a Creator, but it 
exalted reason and rejected the supernatural 
aspects of religion. 

The Baptists were notable among the 
stalwarts who sought to counteract such 
influences by the simple, fervent preaching 
of the gospel. Their congregational type 
of organization enabled them to go ahead 
with their work during a period when 
some other denominations were slowed 
down by the necessity of reorganizing after 
their connections with European churches 
were disrupted. While some Baptist farmer-preachers 
led whole congregations into the transmontane West, 
Baptist leaders in eastern Virginia founded many new 
churches. Nineteen, for example, were admitted into 
the Dover Baptist Association, which comprised the 
area north of the James River and east of Fredericks- 
burg, between 1820 and 1850. The Liberty Baptist 
Church beside Diascund Creek was one of those nine- 
teen new congregations. 

It was organized in 1830 by twenty-five men and 


< Four generations have wor- 
shiped at the site of the third 
building to house Liberty Bap- 
tist Church. Chimes amplified 


women, ten of whom had been baptized during that 
year. Elder Thomas S. Morris, thought to have been 
its founder, was one of the messengers to the meet- 
ing of the Dover Association that admitted the new 
church in 1830. He probably became its first pastor. 

Two buildings at the same location, but not on ex- 
actly the same site, were used successively by the con- 
gregation of the Liberty Baptist Church before its 
present house of worship, which was constructed dur- 
ing 1928-1929. Older members of the church about 


from its belfry call the members 
to its services—and call the 
attention of passers-by to the 
slender simplicity of the 
church’s double-gabled facade. 


| 


The baptism of Christ by John >» 


the Baptist is the subject of a 

painting behind the pulpit of 

the church. The dove symbolic 

of the Holy Spirit is poised 
on the frame. 
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Confederate pickets, sketched by Conrad Wise 
Chapman, did tedious guard duty beside 
Diascund Creek for many months. 


that time were accustomed to point out a structure 
that included a part or remnant of the church’s first 
building. They said that it had served as a saloon, a 
store, and a dwelling after the congregation replaced 
it with a second building in 1852. It was demolished 
sometime after 1926. 

Like many other Virginia churches, the congrega- 
tion during ante-bellum days had both white and 
Negro members. A roll maintained in its records in- 
dicates that more than 200 Negroes—a majority of 
them slaves, but fully a fourth of them free—were 
admitted to its fellowship. One of its rules of 1849 was 
that Negro elders should be appointed “to inquire into 
the standing of the coloured members, and to take the 
proper steps for the keeping of order, love and har- 
mony among them.” After a discussion in 1857 of “the 
propriety of having preaching for the Servants,” the 
congregation decided that such a ministry was calcu- 
lated to do good. The church did not allow the Negroes 
to sell anything in the vicinity of the building, and 
the right to vote in congregational meetings was re- 
served to white men. 

The 1852 church building was partially demolished, 
according to congregational tradition, during General 
George B. McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign of 1862. 
It is said that retreating Confederate soldiers destroyed 
the nearby bridge over Diascund Creek in order to slow 
down the advance of the enemy toward Richmond. 
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The Yankees, however, sent men across the stream to 
rip out the floor boards and joists of the church, and 
with these materials the invaders built a new bridge 
that enabled them to continue toward their objective. 

For sixteen months during 1862-1863 Diascund 
Creek was a dividing line between Federals to the 
east and Confederate defenders of Richmond to the 
west. The 59th Virginia Regiment, part of Henry A. 
Wise’s command, guarded there the Peninsula ap- 
proach to the capital. At the strategic bridge occasional 
skirmishes—two in June, 1863—relieved the monotony. 

The disarranged condition of the affairs of Liberty 
Baptist Church during the war is reflected by a gap in 
the minutes of the congregation’s business meetings 
between 1861 and 1866. Typically, the membership 
of the church fell during and after the war, perhaps 
to thirty-two, partly because of the withdrawal of the 
Negro members. Tradition says that some worship 
services were held in the church while it still had only 
a dirt floor. The congregational meetings, however, 
were held at Barhamsville and at Vulosko Vaiden’s 
home until the building could be restored. The church 
library, apparently dispersed during the fighting, was 
reassembled in the home of William M. Drake at 
Diascund Bridge. 

Liberty not only increased its membership after Re- 
construction but continued to develop leadership with- 
in its own ranks. After John P. Turner had led the 
church through prosperity and war, 1837-1867, three 
pastors—James H. Barnes, 1870-1885, Vulosko Vaiden, 
1886-1892, and William H. Barnes, 1893—were called 
from the congregation to “exercise their gifts.” 

The congregation also became interested enough in 
the founding of new churches in the neighborhood to 
appoint committees to investigate the spiritual needs 
of New Kent Courthouse and Barhamsville. The re- 
sults of this survey led to the establishment of the 
Corinth Baptist Church at the Courthouse. John A. 
Richardson, who had been called into the ministry 
from Liberty Church in 1876 and had done missionary 
work at New Kent Courthouse, became the pastor of 
Corinth after it was admitted to the Dover Association 
in 1878. 

For a century the sluggish waters of the creek served 
the church by providing facilities for the sacrament of 
baptism. A robing house stood beside the stream. The 
present sanctuary, constructed about twenty-five years 
ago, has an indoor baptistery. Diascund Creek has also 
benefited the church in another way. In the poverty- 
stricken post-bellum years the congregation undertook 
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an interesting business venture. It charged in 1872 
five cents per cord of wood shipped from its landing 
on Diascund Creek, a tributary of the Chickahominy 
River, which in turn flows into the James. A com- 
mittee of the church’s members was appointed to re- 
ceive this revenue, but how much relief this source of 
income provided for the congregation’s desperate needs 
is not recorded. 

Oldtimers recall, however, that the church’s location 
beside the stream was not an unmixed blessing. It 
meant that temptation was tantalizingly near and that 
absenteeism sometimes resulted. Schools of herring had 
an exasperating habit of appearing in the creek on 
Sunday mornings, sometimes for four consecutive Sun- 
days. On one such morning the pastor is said to have 
shouted from the church to fishermen who were within 
earshot, “Save me a thousand for tomorrow.” 

In 1904 the Peninsula Baptist Association, created 
by subdividing the older Dover Association, was or- 
ganized in the Liberty Church. The Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union of the Peninsula Association was also 
formed there during the same year. The church is now 
one of more than 1,300 congregations comprising the 
Baptist General Association of Virginia. They count 
almost 400,000 members. 

Generations of members of New Kent County’s 


Liberty Church have tried to live in accordance with 
the directives given in the church covenant recorded 
in the first extant minutes (1849): “to watch over one 
another, pray one for another, for the prosperity of the 
church, and do all in their power to promote the holi- 
ness of Christians.” While one finds, on the one hand, 
charitable deeds and missionary efforts revealed in the 
minutes, one also finds, on the other, members ex- 
cluded from the church for falling below the Christian 
standards set by the group. Members who were absent 
for three consecutive Sundays were visited by a com- 
mittee to determine the cause. When discovered, the 
reason was announced at the next congregational meet- 
ing, and appropriate action was taken. This might 
range from excommunication for the indifferent to 
financial assistance for the worthy. 

On Sunday mornings the congregation of the Liberty 
Baptist Church, which has more than 550 individuals 
in its present membership, is summoned by chimes 
that can be heard for a radius of four miles. Familiar 
hymns peal out from the tower through the half hour 
before Sunday School begins. When the music ends, 
more than 200 students are present. It is easy to imag- 
ine how gratified would be the twenty-five founders 
if they could see how fully their dreams of 125 years 
ago have come true. 7 7 7 


Conrad Wise Chapman was a member of the 59th Virginia Regiment, a part of Henry A. Wise’s 
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command, when he painted a camp scene as the regiment guarded Diascund Bridge in May, 1863. 
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